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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

LU or Tusc? 

Around 20 Left Unity supporters came 
to Vauxhall last Saturday to support 
Simon Hardy’s general election 
campaign in the constituency. We 
managed to leaflet a good part of one 
working class estate and spoke to 
many potential voters. 

My own experience was that, while 
there were the usual ‘Not today, thank 
you’ responses, and many residents 
didn’t bother answering the door at all, 
of those that did a small but significant 
proportion expressed real interest and 
said they would consider voting for 
Left Unity on May 7. 

Of course, the campaign is not yet 
in full swing and LU was the only party 
out on the knocker at this early stage, 
but the team of canvassers certainly 
made a good impression - which was 
added to by comrade Hardy’s appeals 
for action against austerity, which 
could be heard booming out through 
the speakers attached to the election 
car. 

The Vauxhall campaign looks as 
though it will be one of the few (if 
not the only one) to be run under the 
LU name and not as part of the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. For 
example, I was canvassing alongside 
a comrade from Southwark branch, 
which has endorsed the local contests 
of Nick Wrack in Camberwell and 
Peckham, and Kingsley Abrams in 
Bermondsey and Old Southwark. He 
told me he had previously turned up 
to help comrade Abrams, who is not a 
Left Unity member, and unsurprisingly 
LU did not feature in what was strictly 
a Tusc campaign. He felt that the 
branch had no democratic control over 
either of these Tusc contests and so had 
decided to help out in Vauxhall instead. 

It was gratifying that comrades 
from several parts of south London 
came along and I would urge LU 
members and supporters in this part 
of the capital to prioritise the Vauxhall 
campaign in the general election. 
Peter Manson 
South London 

Vote Green? 

Below is an exchange between me 
and the local Green candidate here 
in Hornsey and Wood Green, Gordon 
Peters. I sent exactly the same wording 
to Catherine West, the Labour Party 
candidate in the same constituency, 
and received a very evasive answer. 

I have also found out that a Class 
War candidate may be standing in 
our constituency. While they are 
a programmatically rudderless, 
anarchist organisation that I could not 
uncritically support, a vote for them 
would at least be heard in the returning 
officer’s declaration as a positive 
endorsement of the idea that there is 
such a thing as class struggle, rather 
than my vote simply being lumped 
together with spoilt ballots of varying 
degrees of political sophistication. 

I wrote to Gordon Peters: “I would 
vote for you at the next general election 
if you were standing on a platform of 
independent working class politics: ie, 
if elected you would not vote for any 
austerity measures or any other attacks 
on the working class. Otherwise I shall 
add a box at the bottom of my ballot 
paper and write next to it: ‘A candidate 
standing on a platform of independent 
working class politics, had one been 
standing. ’ This is what I did in the last 
local and European elections. 

“I have always been very politically 
engaged and have never not voted at 
any UK election where I was eligible 
to vote, and I now take any election 
seriously as an opportunity to express 
a political preference and for those 
on the revolutionary left to assess the 


level of class struggle by standing 
candidates on the sort of platform I 
describe above and seeing how much 
support they get. At the moment the 
level is evidently dismally low. 

“I look forward to hearing from you 
on your individual political platform at 
the election, and hope that I shall be 
able to vote for you.” 

He replied: “My position on fighting 
the election is that rising inequality and 
the wastage of the planet’s resources, 
with the catastrophic consequences for 
humanity through climate change and 
more and more exploitation of ordinary 
working people, is indeed caused by 
international capitalism. I therefore 
argue for a living wage, the NHS in 
public hands, a wealth tax, control of 
housing speculation and of rents, free 
education for all, cancelling of Trident, 
and much stronger regulation of banks 
and of tax avoidance and evasion, and 
public or regional/municipal control 
of transport. Such reforms are barely 
discussed - and, if they are, only as 
token statements - by the mainstream 
parties contending for government. 
Labour, for instance, will still not get 
rid of the purchaser-provider split 
in the NHS, which has allowed in 
privatisation. 

“You may consider such a reformist 
platform only ameliorative at best for 
the ills of capital accumulation. But 
my position is that even such demands 
are now, if you like, revolutionary, 
as, in the words of Walter Benjamin, 
‘humanity reaching for the emergency 
brake on the train before it goes into 
the abyss’. Hence I tend to say to those 
with a vested interest in the system as 
it is, deliver decent welfare and rights 
for people. I may not use the language 
of class war, but, as Gramsci said, it 
can be necessary to convince people in 
their own language or way of using it. 

“I have been actively fighting 
against Haringey council’s savage 
cuts to welfare - and will continue to 
do so, elected or not - as locally in this 
borough we see a nominally ‘socialist’ 
council attacking its own working class 
through housing ‘regeneration’ and 
acceptance of the ‘austerity’ agenda. 
The struggle is to reverse that. 

“I wish you all the best whomever 
you vote for, and my pitch is that 
in the Green Party we now have 
both Labour and Lib Dems worried 
(without mentioning Tories and Ukip) 
and we are the only ones campaigning 
to change the political agenda being 
craven towards corporate capital and 
who also have a real chance of election 
- even with such an unfair electoral 
system as we currently have.” 

Tim Reid 
London 

Free everywhere 

If the Q&A exchange featured in last 
week’s Weekly Worker is anything 
to go by, Left Unity is doomed to 
the same fate as all its predecessors. 
Far from being a vehicle for radical 
social change, free from the baggage 
of leftwing orthodoxy, it appears 
to be little more than a talking shop 
for disenchanted lefties to engage in 
ideological point-scoring with each 
other. The Socialist Alliance was 
the last half-decent project of the 
left, until that too was destroyed by 
sectarianism. Nothing since has come 
close to it. 

On a more optimistic note, the 
Scottish independence campaign was 
one of the few inspiring political events 
of recent decades. While many on the 
left see any secessionist movement as 
inherently xenophobic, the Free North 
campaign believes that struggles for 
independence and self-government 
based on a progressive, leftwing 
platform can capture the imaginations 
of working class people and lead to a 
revival in what has become a dormant 
political culture. 

That’s why we will continue to 


campaign for an independent socialist 
republic in the North of England. We 
also support the efforts of Yorkshire 
First (a regionalist party - no relation 
to Britain First), the North East Party, 
the Hannah Mitchell Foundation and 
the Campaign for the North. 

Mick Taylor 
Free North 

What solution? 

As far as I can see, the implication 
of the article by Michael Roberts on 
the falling rate of profit is that the 
old defence of capitalism no longer 
works, even in its own terms: the 
profit motive brings fewer and fewer 
benefits to society in general (‘The 
lucky generation’, March 12). 

Though the system may not collapse 
immediately, it’s certainly declining. 
Forget exploitation: profit-seeking no 
longer provides even much in the way 
of jobs. Profiteers turn increasingly 
from production, so that investment 
sinks - squirreled away in finance and 
football (for example). Minimum and 
no-minimum wages, short-term and 
zero-hours contracts all bite into a 
decent living. 

Neither is automation, like the 
virtual economy, an alternative 
bonanza of paid work. A net company 
such as Instagram has over 300 million 
users, but only employs around 14 
people. Nor can we all be contract 
cleaners in Silicon Valley. 

Perhaps, as we earn less, 
commodities will become more 
substandard. States afraid to tax 
big business will cut education and 
privatise more services, with new 
investment only going to glory 
projects like overpriced sports stadia 
and nuclear weapons. Who can blame 
the profit-seeker for not going for 
expensive, if competitive, technology 
or under-educated workers? Playing 
the market is a better bet. But if the 
profit motive no longer does the 
business, it’s goodbye Adam Smith: 
the ‘hidden hand’ is closed. 

Meanwhile, rightwingers imagine 
impractical solutions like independent 
island nations or working caliphates. 
Keynesians pine for the 60s, while 
bigots long for the nuclear family. 
But the genie is out and women aren’t 
going back in the bottle. Perhaps 
there’s a windfall in supplying one 
car per family in China and India - if 
they can afford it - but carbon exhaust 
already threatens a climate change that 
will fry or flood us all. 

Creeping paralysis of economy and 
politics is met with dreams of a return 
to an unworkable past. Most people, 
atomised amongst deteriorating 
facilities, may yet reach out to each 
other in solidarity. What’s the solution? 
Mike Belbin 
London 

Calumny 

On February 5, you published my 
report of a meeting in Nottingham, 
where Gilad Atzmon, author of The 
wandering who?, answered his critics, 
whose main reason for living appears 
to be to heap calumny on him. 

This meeting is now available 
in full on YouTube, (simply type 
‘Gilad Atzmon Nottingham’ into the 
search bar), so people can judge for 
themselves. I think that all reasonably 
objective people without a hidden 
agenda will understand that Atzmon is 
attempting to deal with some extremely 
complex issues concerning Jewish 
identity and is in no way a racist, as 
the simple-minded have announced. 

From his position as self-appointed 
expert on the ‘Jewish question’ Tony 
Greenstein, by contrast, has nothing 
to offer except to repeat ‘ideas’ and 
slanders which he has been churning 
out for years. Indeed, Greenstein 
appears miffed that his proprietorial 
ownership of the debate has spilled 
out of the boundaries which he had 


previously set for discourse. He 
appears upset not only that Atzmon 
has ideas regarding Jewish identity 
which he does not agree with, but 
rather that Atzmon has ideas at all 
which are impinging on his ideological 
marketplace. 

By contrast I have enjoyed Ian 
Donovan’s contribution to this subject, 
where it is obvious that he is himself 
honestly attempting to grasp and 
develop arguments - unlike much of 
the so-called left, the guy is ‘thinking’. 

For all their much vaunted 
‘openness’the Weekly Worker crew are 
not enamoured by such independence 
of mind. Get this Kafkaesque passage 
from Jack Conrad in Weekly Worker 
March 5 (great cover, by the way, 
comrades): “Of course, within Left 
Unity the Communist Platform is 
committed to openness, democracy, 
accountability and radical change. 
In line with the constitution, all our 
Communist Platform meetings are 
reported. That includes dealing with 
differences and sharp arguments 
(eg, when we expelled Ian Donovan 
because of his retrogressive attitude 
towards Jews).” 

Apparently, then, you are only 
‘open’ with those people who agree 
with you! Personally I did not detect 
any such “retrogressive attitude” in 
Donovan’s writings, but even if such 
an attitude existed since when was it 
a reason for exclusion from not even 
a revolutionary grouping, but that 
grouping’s front in an already decaying 
social democratic outfit? 

Ted Hankin 
Nottingham 

Red mist 

Ian Donovan (Letters March 5) in 
his polemic against Tony Greenstein 
chooses to ‘do violence’ to the 
normally understood meaning of 
‘picket’. It originally meant a 
sharpened post for staking in the 
ground - many of them in a line 
make a fence. And, of course, this 
symbolises human solidarity and 
moral force, not an implied “threat 
of force or violence”. Yes, in certain 
circumstances pickets can develop 
into fighting units, but then they are 
not really pickets any more. 

So Ian Donovan, as he well 
knows, has no grounds for asserting 
that comrade Greenstein intended a 
threat of violence to those attending a 
Gilad Atzmon meeting organised by 
the Socialist Workers Party. It is not 
as if Tony has any record of violence 
within the workers’ movement, unlike 
comrade Donovan himself. 

I’m afraid a red mist has descended 
before his eyes. His outrage at the 
way the Israeli state is treating the 
Palestinians is leading him to excuse 
holocaust deniers. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Defend Sofia 

A key test case on the scope of 
statutory protection for trade union 
representatives against dismissal for 
their union activities is to be heard in 
the Employment Appeal Tribunal in 
London, on Thursday March 19. 

Sofia Azam, from Birmingham, 
was sacked for gross misconduct in 
November 2013 by the examinations 
and qualifications regulator, Ofqual, 
in retaliation for an action which she 
had carried out in her role as chair of 
the Public and Commercial Services 
union branch at Ofqual’s Coventry 
HQ. 

Section 152 of the Trade Union and 
Labour Relations (Consolidation) Act 
1992 lays down that a dismissal shall 
be regarded as automatically unfair if 
the reason, or principal reason, for it 
was that the dismissed employee had 
carried out trade union activity at an 
appropriate time. 

Sofia had sent to union members a 


spreadsheet containing details of the 
salary gradings that Ofqual proposed 
to assign to posts within a restructured 
staffing organisation, following a job 
evaluation exercise. The employer 
had insisted that the information 
was confidential and so Sofia was in 
fundamental breach of contract. 

Sofia’s claim of unfair dismissal 
was unsuccessful at the Birmingham 
employment tribunal. The basis 
of her appeal is that the tribunal 
judge failed to apply the important 
precedent of Mihaj v Sodhexo (2014). 
The judgment in the latter case was 
that a union activity should only be 
deemed as falling outside of the scope 
of statutory protection if the union 
representative had acted dishonestly, 
or in bad faith, or in pursuit of some 
external cause. 

Sofia asserts that her case has 
important implications for all 
workplace union representatives: “My 
employer tried to block a legitimate 
union action. It improperly and 
unilaterally attached a ‘confidential’ 
stamp to industrial relations data 
which concerned the interests of my 
union members and which they had 
a right to have shared with them by 
their elected union representatives. 
The union duty which I was dismissed 
for performing is a commonplace one 
for union reps throughout the civil 
service. It is the job of elected union 
reps to fully inform their members 
of proposals by the employer that 
affect those members’ interests. 
This is fundamental to a union being 
democratic, run by the members for 
the members. There is statute law that 
protects union reps in their carrying 
out of such duties. Ofqual flouted the 
law when it dismissed me.” 

Sofia is, however, fighting the 
appeal without the support of the PCS 
union. On February 23 she received 
a letter from the union’s general 
secretary, Mark Serwotka, stating: 
“We have decided not to support 
your case, as an adverse judgement 
may narrow the protection provided 
for trade union representatives, by 
providing a further concrete example 
to employers as to why dismissal of 
trade union representatives in specific 
circumstances will be lawful. That 
would potentially further the narrow 
the scope for trade unions, which the 
current law gives to us. The funding 
of the case is not the issue.” 

Sofia said that the argument that 
the union’s supporting her appeal 
may jeopardise future cases is 
morally repugnant: “It is true that 
whenever an appeal is brought on a 
point of interpretation of statute law, 
the court or tribunal will be setting 
a precedent binding on lower courts 
and tribunals. That precedent could 
be beneficial or harmful, depending 
on which way it goes. However, it 
is surely unconscionable to deny a 
union member the funding to pursue 
her right to justice because the end 
result might possibly be undesirable 
for others.” She added: “This is even 
more so the case when we consider 
that I was an elected branch officer 
of the union who was dismissed for 
carrying out my duties towards the 
union’s members.” 

Sofia concluded: “The pessimistic 
view of the union’s senior officials 
is strange, when the optimistic view 
would be that a victory for me at the 
EAT will enormously strengthen the 
statutory protection for trade union 
activities by establishing as precedent 
that an employer cannot place a 
union activity outside the scope of 
protection by unilaterally placing 
a ‘confidential’ tag on industrial 
relations information that concerns 
the rights of the union members and 
which they have the right to see and 
to be consulted about.” 

Defend Victimised Reps 
defend_victimised_reps@outlook.com 
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GREECE 


A model and its limits 

Mike Copestake took part in a debate on ‘Syriza and the 
European left’, hosted by Sheffield Left Unity 


S aturday March 14 saw a 
healthily attended Left Unity 
Sheffield public meeting, 
held under the banner of our new 
student society at the University of 
Sheffield. Joana Ramiro, Morning 
Star journalist and LU national council 
member, spoke on Greece and what 
the election of Syriza poses for the 
left across Europe. Since this was the 
first such meeting, it was good to see 
more than a dozen comrades coming 
along. This resulted in an interesting 
and comradely debate, which was 
pursued further in the student union 
bar afterwards. Comrade Ramiro’s 
own recent experience in Greece at the 
time of the election made for a well- 
informed introduction. 

Comrade Ramiro gave what she 
described as a very sympathetic, but not 
uncritical, view of Syriza, and what the 
left takes to be ‘the Syriza model’, and 
she sought to focus more on prognoses 
than diagnoses. She recounted the 
inspirational atmosphere of the victory 
rallies following the election, illustrated 
by a video. 

Part of the accomplishments, she 
commented, achieved by the rise and 
victory of Syriza lay in the field of public 
discourse - the opening up of a space to 
talk about austerity and how it “doesn’t 
have to be a reality”. This was a part and 
parcel of a generalised political fluidity 
- both within Greece, where established 
parties have fallen from great heights, to 
be supplanted by apparent newcomers; 
and more widely, particularly in those 
southern European states which are at 
the sharp end of austerity: witness the 
rise of Podemos in Spain. It was this 
fluidity that transformed Syriza with 
such rocket speed from an alliance 
getting 5% of the vote to a party forming 
a coalition government. 

She stressed that simply dismissing 
Syriza as a “populist party” that promises 
things it cannot possibly deliver does 
not properly capture the fact that its 
rise has led to a heightening of class- 
consciousness amongst all sections of 
society. However, she also stated that to 
some extent Syriza’s support did seem to 
be part of a “clientelist” attitude -1 give 
you my vote and you give me something 
in return - and also the plain and simple 
attraction of something new to vote for, 
something seemingly fresh, unstained 
and untainted in comparison to the old 
parties. Lastly, Syriza had offered real 
and immediate - even if in practice only 
minor - improvements to people’s lives: 
comrade Ramiro stated that getting the 
electricity switched back on, keeping 
your job and putting food on the table 
were concerns more immediately felt 
by many Greek proletarians that the “far 
away” issues of the European Central 
Bank, the euro and so on. 

Looking towards the future, 
comrade Ramiro declared that despite 
the criticism being levelled at the 
party’s leadership - more bitterly and 
more vocally from within the party than 
from anywhere else - it was essential 
nonetheless to see that “the hope of 
Syriza” is kept alive. It was her view 
that the April trials of Golden Dawn 
members could potentially play a 
significant role in determining the 
political atmosphere. Additionally, 
there are also the elections this year in 
Spain and Portugal, which may alter 
the international situation according to 
the outcome, but also according to the 
support accorded to the local, Syriza- 
like, anti-austerity parties in those 
counties. In the debate later on the 
comrade added that playing ‘wait and 
see’ for these elections was basically 
now the only strategy that Syriza has. 
She finished by asking, rhetorically, if 
we in the UK needed our own Syriza, 


and wondered if this was a possibility. 

Tina Becker was first in to reply 
strongly in the negative to both 
questions. Of particular importance to 
her was the entire problem of ending 
up “managing the system”, especially 
on the basis of immediately felt 
desperation rather than a movement 
for international socialism, which then 
leads you to inevitably disappoint your 
supporters. The supposed novelty 
of Syriza was no such thing, she 
said - it originated from the old left, 
especially the ‘official’ communist 
left. For comrade Becker, if Syriza 
shows us anything positive, it is the 
fact that the left can work together, 
and engage in open and public debate 
and criticism without for one moment 
either splitting the party or stopping 
it from fulfilling its other activities. 
It is a severe negative, however, that 
such unity has been forged on the 
basis of reformist illusions about the 
possibilities of taking office in a single 
country. 

For Jamie Tedford the difference 
between Greece (or Spain, or Portugal, 
etc) and the UK was so great that we 
should not expect a Syriza-style party 
to take off here - he added that the 
distinct lack of achievement on the part 
of the British left should not lead us to 
suspend our critical faculties when it 
comes to Greece. 

Mike Martin, who is close to the 
Socialist Equality Party, launched a 
withering assault on those who build 
up false hopes in Syriza and other such 
parties, including Die Linke, Podemos 
and so on - the immediate capitulation 
by Syriza over its central demands did 
not bode well at all. He ridiculed the 
idea that Alexis Tsipras was in some 
way being clever in attempting to seek 
reparations from Germany for the period 
of Nazi rule in Greece. That was merely 
a form of Greek nationalism that sought 
to displace the role of capitalism as the 
source of the country’s woes. It was noted 
that Syriza’s alliance with the rightwing 
Anel party and the talk of redeeming 
“national pride” was consistent with 
the party’s Eurocommunist origins, and 
it had led to some extremely retrograde 
decisions: eg, giving Anel control of the 
defence ministry. 

Responding to these first 
comments, comrade Ramiro said that 
as a revolutionary socialist she agreed 
with most of what had been said, but 
sought to explain that there were 
reasons why Syriza was behaving 
as it was. It was acting defiantly 
as a non-revolutionary but “anti¬ 
capitalist” party and, like it or not, 
Syriza remained the only choice that 
the Greek people could have made in 
the elections, given their predicament 
and the other options on offer. 

Responding to Mike Martin, she 
argued that, as a populist party, it 
was necessary for Syriza to play up 
to nationalism to a degree - perhaps 
inevitably, there is a feeling amongst 
the mass of the population that Greece 
is being oppressed as a nation: hence 
Tsipras’s talk at the victory rallies 
of ending “national humiliation”. 
Personally, she hoped that the election 
of other Syriza-type parties, committed 
to the welfare state and against austerity, 
would create a sort of social democratic 
internationalism across Europe. This 
was not what we want, just as simply 
opposing austerity is not what we want 
- but it would represent a start, just as 
opposing austerity and providing some 
minimal improvements to people’s 
lives is a start. This ought to put into 
perspective the fact that Syriza has 
fallen far short of its main aim, and even 
those of its Thessaloniki programme. 

I argued that, far from representing 


the starting point for further advance, 
Syriza had in fact exhausted its 
potential, that the model itself had 
reached its limits and could go no 
further than the impasse it was trapped 
in and the disappointments brought in 
its wake. By allowing desperation to 
push it into forming a government on 
the basis of the myth, spread by both 
anti-EU ‘left’ and pro-EU ‘right’ in 
the party, that it could stop austerity, 
Syriza could go no further. 

I agreed with comrade Tedford that 
conditions in the UK were simply too 
different at present. Despite vicious, 
targeted austerity, the Tory government 
continues to run a huge budget deficit, 
and has not come close to implementing 
the full extent of the austerity it had 
declared as its programme, despite the 
brutal effects, the privatisations, the 
waves of benefit sanctions and so on. (If 
the Tories win again, however, I would 
expect a renewed impetus for more 
cuts, in terms of pace and depth.) It also 
seemed to me that arguing against simple 
‘austerity’ was totally insufficient. The 
whole left poses opposition to austerity 
as the main issue, but no groundswell 
of support has come our way. Only 
by standing for socialism, rather than 
banking on some supposedly quicker, 
easier, proxy method, and accepting 
that aims and methods are intrinsically 
linked, would we achieve real change. 

Ben Lewis argued that, regardless 
of whether Syriza had declared itself 
to be the new model, large sections 
of the left had in fact held it up as an 
example to be followed, and this was 
already being disproved. He disputed 
a point of comparison that comrade 
Martin had made between the Syriza 
capitulation and that of the Second 
International in 1914, saying that 
unlike those parties Syriza had never 
declared itself a revolutionary party 
which stood on the basis of Marxism, 
so that its actions could hardly be seen 
as a betrayal in those tenns. 

He accepted that there was often 
a false dichotomy between ‘fighting 
austerity’ and ‘managing the system’ 
and that every small improvement in 
the conditions of the proletariat can 
increase our strength and fighting 
capacity, as well as our morale. 
However, he warned that there was 
an insidious logic to acclaiming small 
improvements as a supposed “starting 
point”. This can quickly become the 
lesser-evilism that we see in the Labour 
party door-stepper at election time, who 
hates the rightwingers in charge of the 
party, but knows that fundamentally 
“It’s us or the Tories - and we’re not 
quite as bad”. 

The winning of gains depended not 
on forming a reformist government, 
but on organising and strengthening 
the working class in opposition, said 
comrade Lewis. Positive reforms are 
only usually conceded when the ruling 
class fears that working class action 
will lead to something worse, and 
such concessions further strengthen 
our class. The key questions then, 
for him, are those of government and 
opposition, and of building a wider 
movement in Europe. 

During the informal discussion 
that followed later, comrade Ramiro 
lamented the childish inability of the 
left in Britain to debate and interact 
like parts of the European left, 
commenting less than favourably on 
some of the responses printed last 
week to the Communist Platform’s 
seven questions for candidates in the 
LU internal elections, and praising 
our publication of them. Thus, despite 
her, shall we say, opaque view on 
Syriza, there was more than a little 
common ground • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 22, 5pm: Special meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 252 
Grays Inn Road, London SW1. After Israel’s elections - Netanyahu’s 
decisive victory, the Middle East and the danger of war. Speaker: 
Moshe Machover. 

Organised by Left Unity’s Communist Platform: 
http://communistplatfonu.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday March 24, 6.30pm: ‘Fire and human evolution’. Speaker: 
John Gowlett. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Talks are free, small donations welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org 

Labour for free education 

Saturday March 21,10am to 5pm: Conference, University College 
London, Gower Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Labour for Free Education: 
www.labourfreeeducation.wordpress.com. 

Stand up to racism 

Saturday March 21,12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble at 
BBC, Portland Place, London W1 for march to rally at Trafalgar Square. 
Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Day for housing 

Sunday, March 22,1pm to 7pm: Debates and workshops, Karibu 
Education Centre, 7 Gresham Road, London SW9. 

Organised by Brick Lane Debates Community: 
www.facebook.com/BrickLDebates. 

May Day 

Tuesday March 24,7.30pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2: John Sommerfield’s 1936 novel May Day. 
Speakers: Alex Gordon and Brian Denny (RMT) in a tribute to Bob 
Crow. £9 (£7 concessions). 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Free Palestine 

Tuesday March 24, 8.45pm: Screening of The wanted 18, Barbican 
Centre, Silk Street, London EC2. New Palestinian film on the 
occupation of the West Bank. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

For trade union rights 

Wednesday, March 25,6pm: Rally, Adelphi Hotel, Ranelagh Street, 
Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Campaign for Trade Union Freedom: www. 
tradeunionfreedom.co.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity 

Wednesday March 25, 7.30pm: Public meeting, St Pancreas 
Community Centre, 30 Camden Street, London, NW1. Speakers 
include Frank Dobson MP, Natalie Bennett and John Rose. 

Organised by Camden Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/pages/Camden-Palestine-Solidarity- 
Campaign/107933772612832. 

Tony Benn memorial 

Sunday March 29, 7pm: Annual celebration, Seven Dials Club, 42 
Earlham Street, London WC2. Speakers include: George Galloway, 
Lindsey German and Jeremy Corbyn. Tickets: £10 up to March 15, 

£ 18 at the door. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk: 
www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/annual-tony-benn-memorial-tickets-15632992702. 

Doing politics differently 

Monday March 30, 7pm: Manifesto meeting, Friends Meeting 
House, Wythenshawe Road, Manchester M23. Guest speaker: Kate 
Hudson (LU national secretary). 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

Scrap Trident 

Saturday April 4,10.30am: Demonstration, George Square, George 
Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by Scrap Trident: www.scraptrident.org. 

Rescue the NHS 

Saturday April 11,10am: National conference, Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Convention for the NHS: www.nhsconvention.org.uk. 

Critique conference 

Saturday April 11,11am to 5pm: Conference, London School of 
Economics, Academic Building, 54 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 
WC2. Speakers: Volodymyr Ishchenkov and Marko Bojcun on 
Ukraine; Hillel Ticktin on economic crisis; and Raquel Varela on 
revolution in the metropole. 

Organised by Critique : www.critiquejournal.net. 

Socialist films 

Sunday April 12,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Costa Gavras’s Le capital (France, 114 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


A test of seriousness 

Paul Demarty examines responses to the seven questions posed by the Communist Platform to Left 
Unity candidates, and wonders why many are so reluctant to respond in good faith 



Candidates too often showed their contempt for the membership 


W hatever else one might 
say about Left Unity’s 
constitution, we can surely 
all agree that there is an awful lot of 
it. We would like to begin by quoting 
from article 14, point d (our emphasis): 

All candidates [in internal elections] 
will be expected to provide contact 
details so that members may ask 
them questions prior to voting. 
The nominating officer (or 
members delegated by him/her as 
appropriate) will organise hustings 
opportunities, whether online or in 
person. 1 

Given that we are stuck, for now, 
with the dubious process of online 
ballots (which, apart from the political 
problems, have been victim this time 
around to what we assume are hordes 
of technical gremlins), this strikes us 
as a very good idea. Members should, 
indeed, have the right and opportunity 
to request further information from 
those who would represent them on 
the leadership. 

So we in the Communist Platform 
decided to ask some questions - 
directed, to be sure, in the first instance 
at the amorphous Independent Socialist 
Network, but touching on what we 
view as the key strategic dividing lines 
in Left Unity, and thus worth posing 
to everyone. 

Which turned out - it is worth 
noting - to be a bit more of an ordeal 
than clause 14d made it sound. A 
request to the responsible parties 
to aid in the distribution of the 
questions led, after some delays, to 
the minimum acceptable action being 
taken - the questions were placed on 
the LU website. This is plainly no 
kind of conspiracy: it is clear that the 
complexity of these elections have our 
valiant election managers working 
themselves half to death keeping the 
whole show on the road. 

They could at least, however, have 
provided us with contact details: we 
understand that not all comrades want 
every Tom, Dick and Harry to have 
access to their private email address, 
but it is in the constitution; as it was, 
every CP member was left rifling 
through the old rolodex to see what 
contact details we could come up with. 

Anyway, we have reaped a fair crop 
of responses, which is a good thing 
not only for us, but for Left Unity as a 
whole. We are, after all, pioneering this 
practice within LU - we would call it a 
brave experiment in democracy, except 
that it is, after all, standard procedure 
in bourgeois politics for people to 
be able to contact their MPs and 
councillors, sitting or prospective, and 
ask them for their thoughts (even if it is 
not often worth the bother). However, 
the quality of responses has, to put it 
charitably, been somewhat variable. 

To start with the good news: some 
comrades have actually taken the 
questions in good faith. Phil Pope, 
who is a founder-member of LU’s 
Libertarian Socialist Tendency and 
made some positive interventions 
at the last conference, gave us full 
and honest answers. So did Salman 
Shaheen, standing for re-election as a 
principal speaker (see opposite). 

Needless to say, given the 
actual content of his answers, we 
cannot recommend a vote for him 
(a fact he will no doubt greet with a 
feeling of relief, given Andrew Neil’s 
use of Communist Platform policy in a 
televised grilling of comrade Shaheen 
last year). Yet, compared to many others, 


his response suggests that he is actually a 
serious politician, driven by his political 
objectives rather than grudges. 

The same cannot be said for many 
others. Matthew Caygill, a Leeds- 
based left veteran and academic, takes 
the opportunity to give us a piece of 
his mind. It is, alas, a rather scattergun 
diatribe: 

Where [the CPGB] have any 
strength of numbers life for 
others in Left Unity is miserable. 
They drive people away, and they 
don’t care. Look at Sheffield for 
confirmation of this. They aren’t in 
the business of building Left Unity. 
They wouldn’t particularly care 
if Left Unity failed - they would 
relish it as evidence that only their 
nostrums work. 2 

This is really rather paranoid stuff. 
What happened in Sheffield is 
simple: CPGB members and other 
individuals on the left of LU had a 
political majority on many questions, 
which led to - despite a great deal of 
bending over backwards on the part 
of our comrades - an effective boycott 
and then walkout on the part of the 
branch’s rightwingers. 

Only these comrades know if 
their lives were made miserable as a 
result of losing some votes. If so, they 
are simply not mature enough to be 
members of any political organisation, 
and would just as much make comrade 
Cay gill’s life a misery if they washed 
up in Leeds. 

Pete Green, also running for re- 
election as a principal speaker, offers 
a fairly straightforward list of answers, 
prefaced with another rather wild 
Caygillesque rant. He objects to Jack 


Conrad’s use of the word “cowardly” 
to describe comrade Shaheen’s undue 
haste in rejecting the people’s militia 
(conflated, here, by comrade Green 
with “arming the workers”, as opposed 
to the political aim of overthrowing the 
British armed forces). 

It is not a matter of moral strength, 
believes Green, but a “political 
difference”. Indeed: and ditching the 
basic democratic commitments of 
the movement is, precisely, cowardly 
politics. (Bernstein supported the 
militia, for crying out loud.) For now, 
however, we note that one person 
apparently unruffled by the epithet is, 
er, comrade Shaheen himself. Perhaps 
comrade Green was hit somewhat 
closer to home than he is letting on. 

So, also, we suspect is the case 
with a similar gripe about the word 
“Bonapartism”: this, says Green, 
is part of “a language which in the 
hands of Marx was both fresh and 
comprehensible, [but] in the Weekly 
Worker, as elsewhere on the supposedly 
revolutionary left, has become cliche- 
ridden and unreadable.” 

Of course, the Weekly Worker has 
many more readers than the CPGB 
(or, for that matter, LU) has members: 
they find it readable enough. Our 
target audience of experienced and/ 
or intellectually curious lefties 
knows the jargon. Yet the honest 
LU rightist’s desire to speak to 
‘ordinary people’ leads to contempt 
for an admittedly specialised language 
meaningful among its speakers - really, 
the best a language can ever hope for. 
Pete Green does not want to talk about 
Bonapartism, not because he does not 
know what it means, but because he 
does. 

All of which, and more (talk of 


“dustbins of history”, etc), is rendered 
somewhat amusing by the fact that 
comrade Green turns out - almost 
in spite of himself - to agree at least 
partially with us on questions one, 
two, three, five and seven. Five out of 
seven! You had better watch yourself, 
Pete: we’ll have you mouthing off 
about cowardly Bonapartists yet. 

Whatever comrade Green thinks 
about us, we like him better than our 
next cache of respondents, who neither 
answer the questions nor provide any 
rationale for not doing so. Into this 
category fall most ISN candidates, who 
tended to offer curt replies, referring 
us to their election statements - with 
the exception of Kathrine Brannan’s 
ham-fisted attempt at hilarity in this 
issue (see opposite). 

There are two interpretations of this 
particular approach, neither of which 
is especially complimentary. The first 
is that these comrades have something 
to hide, or otherwise an interest in not 
answering in good faith. We suspect 
that this is the case with the ISN 
comrades: this organisation is, after 
all, a swamp of eclecticism, and any 
attempt to take positions on minor 
matters like Europe and cooperation 
with the Green Party would carve it 
up like a Christmas turkey. 

Our questions on violence in the 
movement and openness, meanwhile, 
were explicitly targeted at the 
disgraceful behaviour of John Pearson 
and Chris Strafford - the latter being 
an ISN member, and the former being 
supported in the internal elections by 
it (until he withdrew). We draw our 
own conclusions from ISN members’ 
silence on these matters - after all, by 
definition, they give us nothing else 
to go on. 


The second interpretation is that 
answering our questions is a waste of 
time: yet more petty intrigues from 
the old-fashioned left, or some such 
silliness. This is the motivation we 
must impute to Tom Walker, who 
flippantly rattled off seven questions 
of his own, drawn from the titles and 
lyrics of pop songs (“Hello, is it me 
you’re looking for?”, and so on). 

Very droll, comrade. Those 
sniggering at the back, however, might 
ask what kind of attitude towards LU 
members at large is implied by this 
response. ‘I won’t answer questions 
from you lot,’ Tom Walker says, 
between the song lines. In practice, 
however, this means, "I will only answer 
questions I like.' Comrade Walker is 
exempting himself from the duty of 
anyone seeking a leadership role in a 
democratic organisation - making the 
detail of his views plain to members, so 
they might make an informed decision 
as to whether to elect him. Whether he 
realises it or not, this is an expression of 
contempt for all LU members, not just 
awkward-squad types like us. 

It is also, however, an expression 
of unseriousness. What position is 
comrade Walker running for? Why, 
‘media officer’. If he does not like our 
questions, he will have a whale of a time 
dealing with genuinely hostile inquiries 
from the media. If LU really starts to 
take off, and people in newsrooms take 
notice, Walker will have a full inbox. He 
had better up his game - or at least find 
a lot more song lyrics. 

Those who would be spokespeople 
for LU - and this includes, at a 
minimum, all candidates in NC 
elections, not just for the speaker and 
media roles - should grow up and 
take their responsibilities seriously; 
which means answering questions, not 
ducking them and hoping for a quiet 
life. Politics is a contact sport, not a 
parlour game - if Salman Shaheen can 
work that out, so can everyone else • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/wp-content/uploads/2013/12/ 
Constitution-as-of-7-12-13 .pdf. 

2. ‘Candidates give their answers Weekly Worker 
March 12. 


After Israel’s 
election 



Netanyahu’s decisive victory, 
the Middle East and the 
danger of war 

Speaker: Moshe Machover 

Sunday March 22, 5pm, 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn 
Road, London S W1. 

Organised by Left Unity’s 
Communist Platform: http:// 
comiuunistplatfom.org.uk. 
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This is the latest batch of answers to the Communist Platform’s seven questions to candidates standing in 
Left Unity’s internal elections. They include responses from current principal speaker Salman Shaheen, 
Independent Socialist Network supporter Kathrine Brannan and Steve Freeman, who is irresponsibly 
standing against an officially supported LU candidate in the general election 


At the hustings 


1. Do you publicly criticise all calls, manifestos 
and organisations calling for a British 
withdrawal from the European Union? Will you 
publicly advocate the programme of establishing 
working class power throughout Europe? 

2. Do you oppose the idea of forming some 
kind of bloc within Left Unity that includes 
the social-imperialist Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty? Should those who support the pro- 


Nato government of Petro Poroshenko, who 
refuse to condemn the 2003 invasion of Iraq 
or the possibility of an Israeli nuclear strike 
against Iran be considered legitimate bloc 
partners? 

3. Do you give priority to Left Unity or the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition? Do you agree 
that Tusc is a diversionary Labour Party mark II 
project? 


4. Do you support openness and accountability? 
Do you consider reporting and commenting on 
Left Unity officers, branches, regions, national 
council, conferences, etc perfectly nonnal 

and acceptable? Will you publicly condemn 
the suspension of Laurie McCauley? Do you 
demand his immediate reinstatement? 

5. Do you disassociate yourself from those who 
resort to violence or threats of violence within 


the left? Will you insist that anyone found guilty 
of making such threats issue a public apology, no 
matter how belatedly? 

6. Do you think Left Unity should draw a clear 
red line between the socialist politics of the 
working class and the petty bourgeois politics of 
the Green Party? 

7. Do you support the call for a Left Unity 
constitutional conference in 2015? 



Salman Shaheen 
(principal speaker) 

1. I am against Britain’s withdrawal 
from the EU. I would like to see a 
united Europe and a united world 
without borders. But we’re a long way 
from that and the EU we have today, 
for all its promise, is a neoliberal 
institution. You only have to look at 
what they’re doing to the Greek people 
to see that. I would like to see a Europe 
refounded on the principles of people, 
not profit, and run by and for the 99%, 
not the 1%. In many modern anti¬ 
capitalist movements, the language 
people use and connect with is 
different from that which Marx might 
have employed in the 19th century, but 
the meaning is essentially the same. If 
you’re not an owner of the means of 
production and all you have to sell is 
your labour, as Marx would have said, 
you’re working class. That’s about 
99% of us, I’m sure. That’s who I want 
running Europe. And I think we need 
to achieve that by working with our 
sister parties in other EU countries to 
make change, not retreating inwards, 
turning our backs on our brothers and 
sisters in other countries because they 
don’t happen to live on our island, or 
putting up walls to keep immigrants 
out because we put the interests of 
working class people in one country 
above the workers of the world. 

2. I’m not all that familiar with the 
policies of the AWL, to be honest. 
But, speaking personally, I was drawn 
into leftwing politics through the 
anti-war movement over a decade 
ago. Opposition to imperialist 
misadventures is at the heart of 
activism for me. Every fear we had 
about the Iraq war has turned out to 
be true - and then some. I don’t think 
anyone who supported the invasion of 
Iraq was on the right side of history, 
frankly. 

3. I have been committed to building 
Left Unity from the outset and am not 
a member of any of Tusc’s constituent 
organisations, so I’m firmly in the 
LU camp as far as priorities are 
concerned. The fact that you can’t 
actually join Tusc itself is a problem. 
I wish candidates standing under the 


LU-Tusc joint name every success, 
but with Tusc really existing only at 
election times, I’m not convinced it’s 
the right way forward. We need a party 
that campaigns all year round, that is 
actively standing with the poorest 
and most vulnerable people in every 
one of their struggles, founded on the 
democratic principle of ‘One member, 
one vote’. That’s Left Unity. We’re 
still small and we still have a lot to do, 
but I think we’ve made a good start. 

4. Openness and accountability 
are important for all democratic 
organisations. I’m not familiar with 
the specifics of Laurie’s case and 
personally I think that’s a healthy 
state of affairs for a democratic 
organisation. This is one for the 
disputes and appeals committee, not 
a principal speaker. 

5. I am, in almost all circumstances, 
against violence, full stop. And, 
yes, that means I’m against the 
proliferation of weapons, be they 
nuclear or small arms. If that makes 
me a coward, so be it, Jack Conrad! 
I’m sticking to my guns, as it were. 

6. I find this a curious question. If we 
start from the idea that everyone except 
owners of the means of production are 
essentially working class, how does that 
make the Green Party petty bourgeois? 
Unless perhaps they’re a party entirely 
composed of small shopkeepers. I’m 
not sure this kind of language is really 
that relevant to single mothers struggling 
with the bedroom tax, disabled people 
who’ve been sanctioned or people trying 
to make ends meet on the minimum 
wage. I think we need to work with 
the Greens and others on the left where 
we have goals in common. The most 
obvious starting point in the current 
climate is opposition to austerity. Where 
Greens have implemented austerity 
policies, as in Brighton, we need to 
criticise them - as indeed their own MP, 
Caroline Lucas, did. I don’t agree with 
every single word of the Green Party 
manifesto, but there’s much to admire 
in it and much we have in common 
with them. Far more than we have in 
common with the Labour Party, even 
though they still sing the Red Flag at 
their conferences. 

7. Left Unity’s constitution is clearly a 
work in progress. It’s a very good start 
for a party built organically from the 
bottom up, but there’s plenty that no 
doubt needs amending. 

Tony Free 
(principal speaker 
and national 
council) 

You have asked seven questions which 
I will answer honestly and I would ask 
one question back. 

1. Yes, I am opposed to a British 
withdrawal from the EU. I believe that 


we should be part of a Left wing group 
openly within the EU to represent the 
interests and aspirations of working 
people all over Europe. 

2.1 do not support the idea of political 
blocs within Left Unity. We must 
develop together not as different 
factions straining against each other. 

3.1 support Left Unity. I support LU/ 
Tusc candidates, because that is what 
conference decided. Given the choice, 
I would not wish to be in alliances or 
electoral agreements with any other 
party. 

4. I support openness and 
accountability at every level within 
Left Unity. We can certainly do better 
than we are currently, but we are 
still in our infancy. With respect to 
the issue of the suspension of Laurie 
McCauley, I do not know enough 
of the facts to make an informed 
decision. The writings of the press are 
not sufficiently reliable information. 

5. I will never support violence or 
bullying at any level in the party. In 
the event that a member is found to 
be guilty of these things then there 
should be resulting actions, starting at 
the least with an apology. In serious 
cases suspension or expulsion. 

6. Left Unity is a party in its own right 
and should be seen as a totally separate 
entity to the Green Party (and other 
parties). 

7. I would support a Left Unity 
conference in 2015 to fully consider 
the constitution and policy. We need 
to stand together and create a policy 
that all members will feel part of. 
Any constitutional changes should be 
subject to an all-member vote. 

Extra question: Do you think 

it is healthy to have a political 
group like the communist 
group within the party? 

Definitely not. Left Unity is evolving 
into a political party in its own right. 
The ideals and philosophy will be 
moulded by the beliefs of the whole 
membership. We must change 
our views as a group and not by 
subversion. To have a faction whose 
purpose is to drag Left Unity towards 
a specific philosophy is destructive, 
as was witnessed in the 1980s with 
Militant and Labour. Labour then 
continued on a downward spiral. 
Caucuses are obviously essential, as 
they exist to ensure that our policy is 
fully inclusive and catering for a full 
range of people. 

Kathrine Brannan 
(NC) 

The CPGB’s interrogation of internal 
election candidates is to be lauded. 
The selection of the number seven 
(whose Hebrew root means to ‘be 
complete’) reveals the sagacity of the 
interrogators. This is the number of 
days needed to create the world; the 
number of days in a week; and, of 


course, the number of seven deadly 
things, which all, even children, 
should remember by heart. Sometimes 
these are called Capital things - a 
reference to the original written source 
of the teachings, yet, as some will 
argue, we will not find all these seven 
things in the original manuscript. It 
is no matter; for these doctrines shall 
rely on the authority of tradition and 
on those to whom the transmission 
and interpretation of Revolution is 
entrusted. 

In this list of seven deadly things we 
observe that ‘all things great and small’ 
are covered. We speak of anger and of 
confession, of truth and dissembling, 
and of positions proffered by these 
teaching authorities, against which we 
must all humbly measure our lesser 
selves. Even those poor souls, who, for 
whatever reason, are not as yet baptised 
in the watery currents of the British left 
shall not be given indulgence. Those 
unable to immediately distinguish the 
good section from the bad section, the 
treacherous member from the loyal, 
shall not be outcast, but mercifully 
excluded or purged from communion 
with the higher authorities until such 
time as they, too, can emulate more 
purified positions. 

There is one deadly thing which 
is not mentioned here by the wholly 
erudite authorities of the CPGB. That 
deadly thing is called ‘pride’ or the 
‘haughty eyes’. Pride is, of course, 
the root of all the other deadly things. 
Haughty eyes look condescendingly 
on people. They look at others as 
inferior in an arrogant way and see 
themselves as superior to all others. 
As stated earlier, this deadly thing 
subsumes all other deadly things put 
forward in the questions, permeates 
them and, therefore, we must assume, 
the CPGB does not feel it necessary 
to mention specifically, as it is already 
obvious to all. 

Steve Freeman (NC) 

I am standing in the general election 
for the Republican Socialists in 
Bermondsey, and as a member of Left 



Unity I am standing for the national 
council. My responses to your 
questions are as follows: 

1. I oppose calling for British 


withdrawal from the EU now 
and will say so in my election 
campaign. I will publicly advocate 
the fiill democratisation of the EU by 
establishing a European federal social 
republic. I am in favour of working 
class power throughout the world, 
including Europe. 

2. We can consider ‘blocs’ or 
alliances on any issue which serves 
and advances working class interests. 
Who we can or should form blocs with 
depends on the issues. I do not rule out 
a bloc with AWL, but not on the issues 
you outline. Obviously I won’t join 
any bloc to invade Iraq or stay there, 
support the capitalist government in 
Russia or Ukraine or bomb Iran. 

3. I am standing against a Tusc-Left 
Unity candidate in Bermondsey. So 
I am giving priority to opposing this 
bloc publicly. Of course, Labour Party 
mark I is the main enemy. But it is a 
complete diversion to set up another 
bloc or mark II with Labourite politics. 
Tusc is misleading the working class 
by promoting economism or ‘trade 
union socialism’, which Lenin fought 
tooth and nail to oppose. Left Unity 
has become the tail wagged by the 
Tusc dog. In Bermondsey there will 
be a Labour mark I and mark II. So 
will the CPGB support one of them or 
a Republican Socialist? 

4. Yes to part 1. Part 2 is really about 
the Weekly Worker reporting on these 
things. Yes, it is pretty normal and only 
to be expected. Is it acceptable? Not 
if you don’t agree with what is said. 
Then it might be seen as untruthful, 
hated and unacceptable. Should Laurie 
be suspended for writing something 
others hated? No (qualified, only 
because I can’t remember the details 
of Laurie’s case). It seems a long 
time ago. So justice delayed is justice 
denied. 

5. Of course I am not in favour of the 
use of violence or threats within the 
left. But context has to be taken into 
account. Somebody being bullied or 
chased by a pack of hounds might 
threaten to hit back. In general it is 
good practice to issue an apology. 
This sounds suspiciously like the 
case when John Pearson threatened to 
lampoon the CPGB. To “insist” that 
John apologise would be meaningless. 
But it would be a good idea for him to 
apologise, so we didn’t have to waste 
time answering this question. 

6.1 think the line is there. Just point it 
out. The question is a bit vague. 

7. This is not the priority. LU is too 
inward-looking and has spent massive 
amounts of time on constitutional 
issues, including safe spaces. What 
has never been discussed is the 
UK constitution, which is far more 
important for the working class. It 
is true the LU constitution needs 
reform, but a special conference on it 
would kill LU by confirming it was an 
inward-looking sect • 
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AGGREGATE 


Framing our electoral tactics 

The March 15 CPGB members’ aggregate debated the forthcoming general election and Left Unity’s 
internal elections. Daniel Harvey reports 



‘The birth of the world’ (Joan Miro, 1925) 


T here were two items on the 
agenda for the CPGB aggregate 
last weekend. The first was the 
Provisional Central Committee’s 
proposed motion on what vote we 
should recommend in the general 
election, and the second was whom we 
should support in the Left Unity internal 
elections. 

Jack Conrad began the first item by 
saying that there was no hard and fast 
principle determining which forces 
could be voted for and which could 
not. This question is about tactics, and 
deciding what the political needs of 
the present situation require. At this 
stage, he said, it was still impossible to 
judge what the outcome of the election 
would be, and he pointed to the fact 
that there are as many as 12 possible 
scenarios which are being prepared 
for by the civil service at present. 
The emergence of pseudo-radical 
alternatives to the mainstream parties, 
in the form of nationalists, Greens and 
the UK Independence Party, has helped 
make the outcome so unpredictable. 

He reiterated that no revolutionary 
party should ever take power unless 
there was a serious possibility of it 
carrying out its minimum programme 
for working class rule. As evidently 
there is no prospect of the left gaining 
serious support in these elections, 
we should make our choices based 
on our priorities at the moment. This 
meant emphasising our position that 
Labour remains a bourgeois workers’ 
party, albeit in a highly attenuated 
sense, and that therefore attempts to 
establish a Labour Party mark II in 
the form of projects like the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition are 
illusory and doomed to fail. As a result, 
the motion said, we should prioritise 
offering critical support to candidates 
who are willing to sign up to Michael 
Meacher’s left alternative platform, 
which calls for an end to austerity 
and renationalisation of the railways. 
Currently there are 15 Labour MPs 
who have supported this. This is 
intended to create political lines of 
demarcation within Labour. 

But this first choice leaves the 
vast majority of seats where there is 
no supportable Labour candidate. So 
the motion calls for support, in order 
of priority, for Left Unity candidates, 
then for Tusc candidates, and finally 
for others on the left, such as the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain. Even though we have our 
criticisms of Tusc, particularly on its 
ambiguous position on the European 
Union, and on its call to abolish only 
“racist” immigration controls, comrade 
Conrad said that substantial votes for 
the socialist left would be something 
to celebrate. In practice though this is 
very unlikely. 

He continued that there are still 
about 500 seats that will not be covered 
by any of these options, so we have to 
consider what our position is in relation 
to the other larger, supposedly anti¬ 
austerity parties running in the elections. 
Comrade Conrad said it was essential 
that we draw a sharp line on class, given 
the illusions on the left in the likes of the 
nationalists and the Greens. Once again, 
there was no hard principle stopping us 
from supporting Green candidates, for 
instance, in particular circumstances, 
but this would have to be justified in 
relation to our programme. At this 
point, it would be antithetical to the 
positions we have been presenting in 
relation to working class independence 
and the struggle to build an alternative 
to Labourism. 

In the debate that followed there 
were various proposals discussed. The 


first was Bob Morgans suggestion that 
the motion should also refer to Plaid 
Cymru, on the basis that some on the 
Welsh left were adopting a position 
analogous to that in Scotland, where 
separatism is regarded as somehow 
progressive. Comrades Mike Macnair 
and Sarah McDonald supported 
this, and it was decided to amend 
the sentence that referred only to 
nationalism in Scotland to: “No support 
for nationalists in Scotland, Wales or 
Northern Ireland.” 

In fact, comrade Macnair said 
there was a serious debate to be had 
over whether there should be blanket 
support for Labour in Scotland, because 
of both the likelihood of a virtual wipe¬ 
out north of the border, with the Scottish 
National Party predicted to pick up 56 
out of 59 seats, and the capitulation of 
most of the Scottish left to nationalism. 
Sarah McDonald said ultimately she 
would not support doing this, and that 
it would be better to spoil your ballot 
paper in this election if no left Labour 
candidate, or working class alternative, 
could be found. 

Another position that was briefly 
discussed was whether to demonstrate 
our opposition to Tusc’s positions by 
supporting Labour candidates instead. 
This position was tentatively discussed 
at the AGM of the CPGB two months 
ago. It was felt, as comrade Peter 
Manson said, that Tusc’s positions on 
Europe and immigration did not justify 
this. While the now defunct No2EU 
had prioritised the call for withdrawal 
from the European Union, Tusc has no 
stated position on the EU, despite the 
fact that its two major components, the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
and the Socialist Workers Party, call for 
the UK to withdraw from this “bosses’ 
club”. Comrade Macnair warned that 
this could become a major issue if there 
is a referendum on the EU after the 
election, but agreed that it was not at 
the moment and so critical support for 
Tusc was sensible at this stage. 

Left Unity 

The next discussion was introduced 
in two parts. In the first, Yassamine 
Mather, a member of the LU 
national council, gave a report on 


the effectiveness of the Communist 
Platform. She noted that the LU officers 
had largely surrendered without a fight 
to defend their call for an anti-austerity 
alliance with the Greens, which had 
been criticised by many branches in 
the last couple of months. The officers 
failed to defend it at the last NC 
meeting and it was allowed to fall off 
the agenda. It was very unlikely that it 
would have been agreed by the NC if it 
had been put to a vote, she said. 

However, the CP was not seen as the 
main opponent by the leadership despite 
a number of successes in the form of 
conference motions and interventions in 
branches. She said the CP was clearly at 
its best when it produced serious articles 
on issues of strategy and debates like 
those around intersectionality and ‘safe 
spaces’, and felt that some members of 


the CP were spending too much time 
intervening on social media, where they 
engaged in debates that were sometimes 
ridiculously repetitive. 

Finally comrade Mather said that 
relations with the ISN were probably at 
“an all-time low”. From her experience, 
she said, the ISN members of the NC 
now act largely as representatives of 
Tusc, with some comrades not taking 
part in discussion around other LU 
matters. Most ISN comrades fail to 
understand why any joint platform 
with the social-imperialist Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty is undesirable, despite 
their own opposition to imperialist 
intervention. 

Mark Fischer then continued on 
this theme by discussing the approach 
from the ISN to the CP for collaboration 
over LU’s internal elections that are 


currently taking place. He said that 
the CP steering committee took a 
positive attitude to the proposal from 
Nick Wrack for a joint list, despite the 
very late hour that it came. However, it 
soon became clear that many candidates 
on the ISN list were unsupportable. 
Indeed we drew up a list of questions 
in order to expose the ISN’s rotten 
political method. Revealingly most 
ISN comrades were unwilling to engage 
with our questions, seeing them, in the 
words of Nick Rogers, as a “sectarian” 
blocking move. Comrades concluded 
that it was a mistake to see the ISN 
as our natural allies in LU because of 
the large variety of positions within it, 
including the prioritisation of Tusc. 

In the debate, comrade Moshe 
Machover - a member of the Communist 
Platform steering committee who is not 
in the CPGB - was concerned by the 
tone of Jack Conrad’s article on voting 
recommendations (‘Aims, deals and 
recommendations’ Weekly Worker 
March 5). While he felt that posing 
questions to candidates was perfectly 
legitimate, the article was too negative, 
he thought, and should not have named 
specific comrades in the way it had. 

Comrade Conrad said that the 
article was written as part of an 
attempt to determine which ISNers 
were supportable and was intended to 
be aggressive in that sense. But the ISN 
basically “pleaded the fifth”, when it 
came to answering the questions we put 
to them. This showed contempt to the 
membership of Left Unity. 

Despite his initial enthusiasm for 
the ISN approach, comrade Macnair 
felt this was, in fact, another attempt to 
“bounce” the CP into giving it support 
- not only was the ISN approach very 
late, but also contained no concrete 
proposals. He said that it was likely 
any response other than rolling over 
completely would have been seen 
as “sectarian”. Despite this we had 
included supportable ISN candidates on 
our list, as comrade Conrad pointed out. 

When it came to the officer and 
principal speaker positions, the 
aggregate agreed that the CPGB 
would indicate its lack of confidence 
in all the candidates by entering 
‘Reopen nominations’ • 


Agreed resolution 


I n the forthcoming general election 
we urge critical support for 
candidates according to the following 
priority order: 

1. Labour candidates who support 
the statement coordinated by 
Michael Meacher and signed 
by 15 Labour MPs in January 
2015. Namely Diane Abbott, 

Dave Anderson, Katy Clark, 

Jeremy Corbyn, Fabian Hamilton, 
Kelvin Hopkins, Ian Lavery, John 
McDonnell, Michael Meacher, Ian 
Meams, Grahame Morris, Linda 
Riordan, Steve Rotherham, Jim 
Sheridan and Chris Williamson. 
They oppose Labour’s current 
deficit reduction plans, call for the 
renationalisation of the railways 
and a return to collective bargaining 
and employment rights in the 
workplace. We want to emphasise 
that the Labour Party remains 
a bourgeois workers’ party and 
therefore a strategic site of struggle. 
2. Left Unity candidates. There 
are many weaknesses in LU’s 
manifesto, but despite that there 


is much that is positive. Eg, 
it stands against demands for 
British withdrawal from the EU; 
it supports open borders. We also 
note that, though LU has no agreed 
position on the Labour Party, it 
has declined to stand candidates 
against Labour lefts. 

3. Candidates standing under the 
banner of the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. Those behind 
Tusc aim to establish a Labour 
Party mark II. As such this is 

a hopeless and utterly illusory 
project. It also bases itself on 
lowest-common-denominator 
unity. Nevertheless a half-decent 
showing by Tusc candidates, 
including those in Scotland, 
would undoubtedly be positive, 
given the suffocating austerity 
consensus reigning amongst 
mainstream parties. 

4. Other leftwing candidates: eg, the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain, Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, etc. 

Given the widespread leftwing 


infatuation with green and 
nationalist politics, we seek to draw 
a clear red line. 

1. No support for Green Party 
candidates. At this juncture the 
principle of class politics must be 
highlighted. The Green Party is a 
petty bourgeois political formation 
and does not even pay lip service to 
working class and socialist politics. 

2. No support for nationalists in 
Scotland, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. Nowadays the Scottish 
Socialist Party and Solidarity are 
merely external factions of the 
Scottish National Party. No matter 
how weakened, the unity of the 
working class in Britain must be 
defended. We support the demand 
for a federal republic and oppose 
all manifestations of separatism, 
especially when it poses in the guise 
of socialism. 

Where there is no supportable 
candidate, the CPGB urges 
voters to spoil their ballot papers 
with some suitable message: eg, 
‘For socialism’ • 
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OBITUARY _ 

Funny is not the opposite of serious 

Terry Pratchett’s work and life was powered by a kindly moral anger, writes Eddie Ford 



Terry Pratchett: humour used for savage criticism 


T here can be no doubting the 
genuine affection for Terry 
Pratchett among wide layers of 
British society and throughout the 
world. Indeed, he was something of 
a cultural icon. Hence the deluge of 
tributes and fond reminiscences for 
the 66-year-old author, who died on 
March 12 of a rare variant of early- 
onset Alzheimer’s disease - or “the 
embuggerance”, as he liked to call 
it. It was particularly cruel for such a 
sharp and creative mind to be struck 
down by a condition such as posterior 
cortical atrophy, whereby the back of 
the brain begins to shrivel. Then again, 
essentially the same thing could be said 
of an endless number of other people 
afflicted by various degenerative and 
other chronic illnesses - Alzheimer’s, 
Parkinson’s, multiple sclerosis, motor- 
neurone disease, etc. At least he died 
at home surrounded by his family 
- a dignified death that so many are 
denied. 

Pratchett described himself as an 
omnivorous reader of books from 
the local library, making up for his 
lacklustre years at High Wycombe 
technical high school. He wrote his 
first story while still at school, ‘The 
Hades business’, which was originally 
published in the school magazine, but 
later became his first professional sale, 
when it was picked up by the magazine, 
Science Fantasy. Pratchett left school 
at 17 to work on his local paper, the 
Bucks Free Press, eventually moving 
to the Western Daily Press and Bath 
Chronicle. He later remarked that this 
period gave him a rich opportunity to 
see humanity in “all its various guises” 
through the lens of the reporter: the 
court cases, crimes, lawyers, suspects, 
coppers, magistrates, and so on. 

By the time he died Pratchett had 
written more than 70 novels that sold 
almost 80 million copies worldwide, 
being translated into 37 languages. In 
1996 he became the UK’s top-selling 
and highest-earning author, and in the 
modern age, only the career of JK 
Rowling - creator of Harry Potter - is 
comparable. He recently teamed up 
with the ‘hard’ science fiction writer, 
Stephen Baxter, for the ‘Long Earth’ 
series of novels, the fourth of which 
- The long utopia - is due out in the 
summer. Pratchett was knighted in 
2008 for “services to literature” and 
received the World Fantasy award for 
life achievement in 2010. 

Of course, he is best known - 
and adored - for the phenomenally 
successful 40-book Discworld series. 
The first, The colour of magic, was 
published in 1983 whilst he was 
working as a publicity officer for the 
Central Electricity Generating Board 
in an area which covered three nuclear 
power stations - a fertile source for 
satire, one could imagine, given that 
the Three Mile Island accident was 
still fresh in the mind. The very last 
book, Raising steam, came out last 
year - which he completed using the 
very latest voice-recognition software. 

The Discworld novels, as most 
Weekly Worker readers will doubtlessly 
know, are situated on a flat world 
(well, a slight convex disc) balanced 
on the backs of four elephants. 
These, in turn, stand on the back of a 
giant turtle, which swims incredibly 
slowly through space. Nobody knows 
where it goes, or why, and its gender 
is unknown too - even though a 
spaceship has been built to go and 
have a look. This universe is populated 
by upside-down mountains, slow- 
witted barbarians, righteous witches 
who rarely use magic, farcically 
incompetent wizards like Rincewind 1 
and, perhaps his most popular creation, 
the very incarnation of Death - who 


always carries a cliched scythe and 
permanently speaks in a booming and 
profoundly unamused voice (always 
in capitals, never in quotation marks), 
acting as the straight man amidst the 
comic chaos. Death also likes nothing 
better than to murder a good curry at 
the end of a hard day’s work. In fact, 
quite fittingly, the announcement of 
Pratchett’s death came on the author’s 
Twitter feed written in the voice of 
Death: “AT LAST, SIR TERRY, WE 
MUST WALK TOGETHER.” 

Essentially beginning as a cheerful 
parody-cum-homage to authors like 
JRR Tolkien and Ursula Le Guin, the 
Discworld novels gradually became 
more satirical and arguably darker 
in tone. Therefore it is no accident 
that Pratchett’s heroes are resolutely 
unheroic and possess an everyday 
quality, even when they are saving the 
known cosmos. Naturally, Pratchett had 
mischievous fun subverting standard 
fantasy tropes like the orphaned future 
king, diabolical evil sorcerer, and so 
on. Possibly the most interesting 
creation is the actual city of Ankh- 
Morpork - highly suggestive as it is of 
Fritz Leiber’s marvellous Lankhmar. 2 
Ankh-Morpork is an “intricately 
sleazy metropolis with all the bustle 
and stench of Victorian London”, as 
the online Encyclopaedia of Science 
Fiction puts it, 3 that becomes subject 
to a drawn-out ‘industrial revolution’ 
under the watchful eye of its ruthless 
yet strangely likeable dictator, Lord 
Vetinari the Patrician. 

Over time, the city sees the 
invention of the printing press, 
steam trains, huge financial scandals 
involving the Royal Bank of Ankh- 
Morpork, the introduction of a huge 
golem to help police the streets 
(RoboCop?), an incipient revolution, 
albeit through the use of a time slip, 
problems with restive immigrant 
communities, such as dwarfs and 
trolls, a fully-fledged space-flight 
programme powered by dragon 
combustion and the development of 
Hex - the fantastically elaborate, Heath 


Robinson-style, ant-driven computer 
that is housed in the basement of 
the High Energy Magic Building at 
the Unseen University, and which 
inevitably develops a super-advanced, 
but extremely idiosyncratic, form of 
artificial intelligence. 4 You could 
say that Pratchett was not so much 
dreaming up an alternative fantasy 
universe, but rather reimagining 
our very real world in the tradition 
of Rabelais, Voltaire, Swift, Kurt 
Vonnegut and Douglas Adams. 

According to fellow fantasy writer 
Neil Gaiman, who co-authored Good 
omens with Pratchett in 1990, his 
writing was “powered by fury”: anger 
at the headmaster who declared that 
the six-year-old Terry Pratchett would 
never be smart enough to pass the 11 - 
plus, anger at “pompous critics” and 
those who think “serious is the opposite 
of funny”, anger at his early American 
publishers, who appeared to have 
little interest in promoting or selling 
his books. But his anger was always 
tempered by kindness and compassion, 
and Granny Weatherwax’s 5 definition 
of sin - “When you treat people as 
things” - tells all you need to know 
about his ethics. 

Campaigner 

Unsurprisingly, the focus of Pratchett’s 
anger - and humour - shifted in 
December 2007, when he was first 
diagnosed with posterior cortical 
atrophy. Though higher intellectual 
capacity was not immediately affected, 
he soon learned there was no cure, nor 
any realistic hope of one within his 
expected lifetime, and was shocked to 
find out that funding for Alzheimer’s 
research was just 3% of that for 
cancer. In March 2008, Pratchett 
donated $1 million (about £494,000) 
to the Alzheimer’s Research Trust, 
subsequently becoming a patron. 

He became increasingly furious at 
a country that would not pennit him 
and others in a similarly intolerable 
situation to choose the manner and the 
time of their passing - becoming an 


eloquent campaigner for euthanasia, 
or “assisted death”, as he preferred to 
call it. In May 2008 Pratchett appeared 
on the BBC’s The one show, openly 
talking about his condition - something 
unusual for a light entertainment 
programme on prime-time television. 
Then in February 2009 Pratchett 
made a two-part documentary for the 
BBC entitled Living with Alzheimer s, 
which attracted 4.3 million viewers. 
The show won a Bafta award in the 
‘factual series’ category. 

More unusually still, Pratchett 
became the first ever novelist to deliver 
the prestigious Dimbleby lecture - a 
slot normally reserved for bastions of 
the establishment like prince Charles, 
Stella Rimington, Dr Rowan Williams, 
Bill Clinton, etc. Entitled Shaking 
hands with death, the programme was 
broadcast on February 1 2010 and was 
an impassioned plea for the right to die. 
The lecture had to be read for him by 
the actor, Tony Robinson. 

The 45-minute lecture made the 
case for “euthanasia tribunals” - for 
the “good of society”, as well as 
that of the applicant. These would 
allow people to end their lives “at a 
time of their choosing”. Obviously, 
argued Pratchett, the tribunal would 
“ensure” that anyone before them was 
of “sound and informed mind”, “firm 
of purpose”, suffered from a “life- 
threatening and incurable disease” 
and was not “under the influence” of 
a third party. Crucially, the tribunal 
would also offer “protection” to the 
medical profession, suggesting that 
very many GPs would publicly come 
out in support of the “right to die” if 
they knew they were legally protected. 
For Pratchett, “we should aim for a 
good and rich life” - meaning one that 
is “well lived” - and at the end of it, 
to pass away in the “comfort of our 
own home” and in the “company of 
those who love us”: to have a “death 
worth dying for”. After all, he declared 
at the end of programme, “If I knew 
that I could die at any time I wanted, 
then suddenly every day would be as 
precious as a million pounds. If I knew 
that I could die, I would live. My life, 
my death, my choice.” 

Pratchett’s Dimbleby lecture drew 
2.1 million viewers (about 15% of 
the total share) and attracted more 
viewers than any other programme 
shown in the same BBC 1 time slot, 
not to mention pulling the biggest ever 
TV audience for that august annual 
event. The following year Pratchett 
presented a one-off BBC television 
documentary called Choosing to die, 
detailing the journey of 71-year-old 
Peter Smedley - a millionaire hotelier 
- to the renowned Dignitas clinic in 
Switzerland. Suffering from motor- 
neurone disease, he took a lethal 
dose of barbiturates under carefully 
supervised conditions - with the 
documentary featuring footage of the 
man’s actual death. 

By any measurement, whether 
viewing ratings or opinion polls, 
majority public opinion is highly 
supportive of the ‘right to die’. We 
in the CPGB fully share this healthy, 
pro-human sentiment: we have 
absolutely no problem with someone 
wanting to avoid a long and cruel 
process of humiliating (maybe even 
dehumanising) physical and mental 
suffering. Of course, we acknowledge 
that there are legitimate concerns about 
euthanasia - we would not immediately 
dismiss those with reservations as mere 
religious bigots, and nothing more. 

Yes, it could be argued by extension 
that if people like Pratchett with 
various degenerative conditions are 
granted the ‘right to die’, then so 
should the chronically disabled or 


mentally ill - even if someone else 
might be making the decisions for 
them. It is virtually impossible to 
banish the foul memory of eugenics, an 
ideological phenomenon that - whether 
we like it or not - was intimately linked 
‘programmatically’ to euthanasia, and 
which in its most extreme form in Nazi 
Germany culminated in the systematic 
murder of those deemed ‘undesirable’. 
There is also the worry that the 
legalisation of assisted dying would 
enable greedy and ruthless relatives to 
persuade granny, who keeps forgetting 
where she put her glasses or keys, to 
book a visit to the newly opened and 
very nice looking Dignitas clinic in 
London or Glasgow so that they can 
inherit her estate. 

But in the end we must reject 
the status quo, which takes the real 
- suffering - individual out of the 
equation and gives primacy instead 
to the state or God. Communists 
support the right of anyone who 
wants to take control of their life 
and hence the circumstances of their 
death as well. The current situation, 
whereby British people have to drag 
themselves off to Switzerland if they 
want to be treated with any sort of 
dignity, is unacceptable. Nobody 
should be forced to live in a way they 
find insufferable, or feel compelled to 
throw themselves under a tube train 
or buy cheap heroin from the local 
dealer (hoping it does the job). This is 
a simple recognition that the quality of 
life is just as important as its duration. 
If someone thinks this is ‘Nazism’ then 
you can only feel sorry for them. 

Indeed, we would go a bit further 
and say that suicide - assisted or 
otherwise - is a perfectly honourable 
option: to finish your life as a fully 
sentient human being. For example, 
from our own tradition we have the 
supremely dignified example of Laura 
Marx (second daughter of Karl) and 
her husband, Paul Lafargue, who died 
as part of a suicide pact in 1911. The 
elderly couple decided they had nothing 
left to give the movement, to which 
they had devoted their entire lives. In 
his suicide note, Lafargue wrote that he 
wanted to end his life “before pitiless 
old age, which has taken from me my 
pleasures and joys one after another 
and which has been stripping me of 
my physical and mental powers, can 
paralyse my energy and break my will, 
making me a burden to myself and to 
others” - but taking comfort from the 
“supreme joy of knowing that at some 
future time the cause to which I have 
been devoted for 45 years will triumph. 
Long live communism! Long live the 
Second International!” Years later, 
Lenin’s wife, Krupskaya, recounted 
how he had said to her: “If one cannot 
work for the party any longer, one must 
be able to look truth in the face and die 
like the Lafargues.” 

Here is our communist vision 
of how life should be led and death 
treated. In this sprit, we pay tribute 
to Terry Pratchett - for the fact that 
he fought for dignity and brought so 
much pleasure to millions through his 
writings, and will continue to do so for 
a long time to come • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Rincewind. 

2. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lankhmar. 

3. http://www.sf-encyclopedia.com/entry/ 
pratchettterry. 

4. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hex_(Discworld). 

5. Granny Weatherwax is a powerful witch and 
member of the Lancre coven, found in the Ramtop 
mountains and about 500 miles hub wards of 
Ankh-Morpork. She is the self-appointed guardian 
of her small country and is one of the Discworld 
series’ main protagonists, having a major role in 
several of the novels. 
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MINERS 1984-85 


One year of the miners ’ strike 


T hese two front-page articles 
from the March 1985 issue 
of The Leninist - forerunner 
of the Weekly Worker - contained 
some familiar political themes 
of our intervention in the miners’ 
strike. From the very start of the 
conflict, we emphasised the need 
for a generalised movement 
of solidarity with the miners; 
for other sections to join the 


miners on strike, fighting both 
for their particular sectional 
demands and against the Tories’ 
anti-trade union laws; and the 
transformation of miners support 
committees into council of 
action-type bodies. 

What was new was the 
support for this programme by 
Kent miners’ leader Jack Collins 
- the general secretary of the 


most militant area in the country. 
To have a comrade of this stature 
identify with our platform was 
a real step forward for the small 
group of comrades organised 
around The Leninist. 

But time had run out. The 
miners’ strike ended on March 
3 1985, when the national 
executive of the National Union 
of Mineworkers voted by 98 


to 91 to return to work. Jack 
Collins denounced the decision, 
since, in particular, there was 
no agreement providing for an 
amnesty for those sacked during 
the bitter 12 months of class 
war. Standing in the wind and 
rain outside the TUC’s Congress 
House after the decision had 
been announced, he was 
typically blunt: “The people who 


have decided to go back to work 
and leave men on the sidelines 
are traitors to the trade union 
movement.” 

Kent NUM organised a 
continuation of picketing across 
the country, which delayed the 
return to work at many pits for 
another two weeks. It was the 
last act of the drama, however • 
Mark Fischer 


Fighting to win 


The miners’ strike is the longest mass 
strike in British history. And it has 
been as heroic as it has been long. 

The miners have suffered seven 
deaths, countless injuries and around 
9,000 arrests. They have faced the 
newly organised national police force, 
which has launched cavalry charges 
and snatch squads against their picket 
lines. Their union has had its funds 
legally robbed by courts which have 
also banned mass picketing. Even 
worse, because of sectionalism most in 
the important Notts coalfield refused to 
join the strike and now the Notts area 
National Union of Mineworkers has 
taken fateful steps towards forming a 
neo-Spencer, Solidamosc-type union. 

But, while the miners have been 
blooded, they have not been cowed. 
They have fought back with hit 
squads, they have built barricades, 
they have defied the law and they 
have raised huge amounts of money 
to sustain the strike. In this they have 
received sterling help from the mining 
communities as a whole, especially 
the women. What is more, tens of 
thousands of militants in the miners 
support committees have rallied to 
their aid, as have workers across the 
world, especially those in France and 
the Soviet Union. 

Tragically, this solidarity has not 
been matched by the leaders of the 
Labour Party and the trade union 
movement. Not only have we seen 
Ramsay MacKinnock and Judas 
Willis denounce miners’ fully justified 
violence, but, despite TUC and Labour 
Party resolutions calling for action in 
support of the miners, the best that has 
been delivered has been tokenism; at 
worst downright scabbing. 

Seeing that the trade union 


leaderships have no stomach to 
fight, Thatcher has been determined 
to press the offensive in order to 
smash the NUM as an effective 
union. Unfortunately, talk from the 
compromising majority on the NUM 
national executive committee about 
an ‘honourable settlement’ - that is, 
an honourable surrender - has only 
encouraged the Tories in demanding 
a humiliating surrender as a prelude 
to their general offensive against the 
living standards, rights and organisa¬ 
tions of the rest of the working class. 

True, many organisations and 
leaders of the working class have 
sought a victory for the miners. But 
against the full power of an aggressive 
and confident state the only way this 
can be achieved is the mobilisation of 
the workers in a strike wave of general 
strike proportions. This is something 
that many have refused to confront, 
preferring to keep talk about ‘ industrial 
solidarity’ as vague as possible. Some, 
like Tony Benn, have even light- 
headedly said that the “miners cannot 
lose”. 

Of course, the fact is that the 
miners can lose. To suggest that this 
can’t happen is to desert reality and no 
playing with figures can change that. 
This does not mean that the miners 
have already lost, as the ‘new realists’ 
of the Socialist Workers Party claim - 
far from it. While well over 100,000 
miners are on strike, victory can still be 
won - snatched from the jaws of defeat. 
But the key question is how to win. 

It’s no good just repeating the slogan 
for a general strike like News Line does 
every day: we all know this is what is 
needed; the real question is how we 
get it. Some have suggested halfway- 
house measures like a TUC-called 24- 


hour strike, or a recall TUC. But these 
calls are in reality utter diversions from 
the necessity of confronting the task 
of organising a general strike and 
offer not the slightest possibility of 
producing what is needed at the end 
of the day. 

The key to victory lies amongst 
the militant rank and file, not the 
fat-cat trade union leaders and their 
petty bourgeois alter egos in the SWP, 
Militant, Socialist Action and Socialist 
Organiser, their Mineworkers Defence 
Committee and the Broad Left 
Organising Committee. 1 That is why 
we have from the very earliest stages 
of the miners’ strike called for an 
organisation of the militant rank and 
file modelled on the National Minority 
Movement of the 1920s. 

Central to this perspective are the 
militants in the NUM itself. They 
have shed their hero-worship attitude 
towards Scargill. Yes, they respect his 
intransigence, but they know he has got 
no winning strategy. However brilliant 
a tactician Scargill is, he is a prisoner 
- indeed part - of the trade union 
bureaucracy. The fact that he is tied by 
a thousand strings of ideology, social 
position and tradition to the Kinnocks, 
the Willises and the Basnetts means 
that he cannot demand and really fight 
for a general strike because to do so 
would mean to break with the TUC, 
the Labour Party and reformism. This 
is something Scargill shows no signs 
of being prepared to do. 

Because of this, if the miners are to 
achieve total victory - and what else is 
acceptable after one year on strike? - 
then they must organise independently 
of their leadership. They must have 
the courage to form a Miners’ Militant 
Minority. 


No doubt many of the established 
full-time leaders of the NUM will 
oppose such a move; some will fight 
tooth and nail to prevent the rank and 
file organising themselves. They will 
have to be overcome like all tailists 
of the official structure. A Miners’ 
Militant Minority must be established 
wherever the opposition to it comes 
from. 

A Miners’ Militant Minority should 
fight around the following immediate 
broad programme: 

• For a strike wave of general strike 
proportions in support of the miners, 
around particular sectional demands 
and against the anti-trade union laws. 

• For the transformation of the miners 
support committees into council of 
action-type bodies, so that the struggle 
at a local level can be coordinated. 
This means they should consist of 
elected and recallable delegates. 

• For the linking of militant minorities 
across industries and for the linking 
of local support committees into a 
national council of action. 

• For the formation of workers 
defence corps. 

• For a democratisation of the NUM 
in particular and all trade unions in 
general. All officials to be elected and 
recallable, and to receive no more than 
the average pay of the rank-and-file 
membership. 

Militant miners must take this 
programme to other workers, especially 
those on the rails, in the docks and in 
the metropolitan counties. They must 
also fight to win direct support from 
miners support committees in order 
to provide vital financial and logistical 
help. Already militant miners finding 
their officials blocking moves to picket 
power stations around London have 


taken matters into their own hands and 
with the full backing of miners support 
committees, most notably the one in 
Camden (which provides £600 per 
week for the pickets), have organised 
picketing themselves. 

This must now go much further. 
If a Miners’ Militant Minority was 
established it would receive the 
immediate support from a host of 
support committees. With a concerted 
propaganda offensive and patient 
explanation they could win the vast 
majority to back them. Part and parcel 
of this will be the political defeat of 
the gloom-and-doom-mongers who 
at present paralyse many support 
committees and the winning of new 
layers in the workplaces to them. 

Militant miners must grasp this 
nettle. If they wait for others to lead, 
victory will never be won. Those who 
have taken tentative steps, those who 
have organised themselves in scab 
areas like Notts, those who refuse to 
accept their leadership’s compliance 
with court orders banning picketing, 
must organise themselves as a Miners’ 
Militant Minority. As soon as this is 
done they must turn outwards and 
rally the working class - above all, 
the millions who are yearning for a 
fighting lead and itching to teach the 
Iron Lady a lesson she and her Tories 
will never forget. 

While the strength of The Leninist 
is small, we will place our paper at the 
disposal of those making any moves 
towards a Miners’ Militant Minority • 

Jack Conrad 

Notes 

1. The Broad Left Organising Committee was the 
trade union front of Militant - today Peter Taaffe’s 
Socialist Party in England and Wales. 


Prepare for a general strike 


This was a personal appeal issued by Jack Collins, general secretary of Kent area NUM, to the 
Mineworkers’ Defence Committee conference on February 9 1985, and distributed in leaflet form by 
supporters of The Leninist 


Comrades and 
friends 

First let me wish you every success 
with your conference and in any future 
solidarity actions you may organise in 
support of the miners. 

The miners’ strike is obviously the 
key battle facing the working class 
movement. On the outcome of this 
struggle depends not only the future 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
but possibly the very future of both 
legal and official trade unionism 
and other forms of democratic and 
progressive organisation in Britain. 

The most recent underhanded 
manoeuvre is the attempt of the 
National Coal Board to string out 
the process of negotiations in the 
vain hope that the core of the striking 



Jack Collins: demands 


miners will crack. They have clearly 


underestimated the resolve and fighting 
spirit of the striking miners and their 
families. 

In contrast, the leadership of the 
TUC have clearly failed to respond 
in kind to the attacks of the Tories 
on the miners and the wider working 
class movement. The miners’ strike 
has exposed the Willises, the Basnetts 
and the Chappies of the movement 
as spineless fat cats with no guts to 
fight. The miners have never had any 
reluctance to call over the heads of 
such official leaders of the movement 
if these people fail to live up to their 
responsibilities as class fighters. 

Food and money remain an 
important - indeed vital - component 
part of solidarity with the NUM and on 
behalf of miners everywhere I express 
my heartfelt thanks for this sterling 


work, without which we could not 
have physically survived these past 11 
months. However, the whole question 
of industrial solidarity is becoming more 
and more important. There is a crying 
need for a cross-industry movement 
of those committed to total physical 
support for the miners. This total physical 
support movement should be committed 
to a class-struggle programme and if 
necessary be organised independently of 
the official structures in much the same 
way as the National Minority Movement 
of the 1920s. Given this perspective the 
miners support committees could begin 
a process of transforming themselves 
along the lines of council of action-type 
bodies. 

Although I have on frequent 
occasions called for preparations for 
a general strike to back the miners, we 


have to understand that the situation 
today is potentially very different to 
the 1926 debacle. Today we see the 
possibility for social change. The 
miners point the way forward - not 
only to the rest of the working class 
movement in the short tenn, but also to 
the struggle for a society where human 
need and not profit is the motive of our 
economy. But that relies above all on 
us seizing the opportunities that the 
struggle is presenting us with. 

• Prepare for a general strike against 
pit closures and against the Tories’ 
anti-trade union laws. 

• Forge a fighting minority movement 
of all those committed to total physical 
support for the miners. 

• Transform the miners support 
committees along the lines of councils 
of action. 
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DISCUSSION _ 

How could we have won? 

Former NUM South Wales area executive member Ian Isaac looks back to the miners’ Great Strike 



With others: victory possible 


T he 30th anniversary reprints 
of articles from The Leninist 
on the 1984-85 miners’ strike 
provide a service to the movement, 
reminding us of the importance of the 
miners’ struggle and the lessons to be 
remembered three decades on. 

What is not so clear is what those 
lessons are for those who have 
followed the polemic played out 
between Dave Douglass and Jack 
Conrad in the letters pages. Important 
issues are raised for the trade union 
and labour movement. The main issues 
causing such vexatious debate appear 
to be around what actions could have 
resulted in victory for the miners - a 
one-day strike, a general strike or 
widespread parallel action by other 
sections of the movement. 

Much has been written about the 
conditions and events that led to the 
strike. We are reminded of the wages 
struggles of 1969, 1972 and 1974 
and the false starts and dummy runs 
of the Welsh miners’ actions against 
pit closures of 1981 (led by Coegnant 
colliery in my own valley) and 1983 
(led by Ty Mawr Lewis Merthyr 
colliery), resulting in temporary 
retreats by both the Tory government 
and the miners’ unions. 

We are reminded of the (Nicholas) 
Ridley plan 1 , which the Tory leadership 
adopted as early as 1978. It was aimed 
at taking on the militancy of the 
British trade unions and in particular 
undermining the prospects for a 
successful miners’ strike against pit 
closures. It laid down that: 

• The government should attempt to 
choose the field of battle. 

• Industries should be grouped 
together to combat strikes. 

• Coal stocks should be built up at 
power stations. 

• Plans should be put in place to 
import coal from non-union foreign 
ports. 

• Non-union lorry drivers should be 
recruited by haulage companies. 

• Dual coal/oil fire generators should 
be installed at great cost. 

• State funds such as benefits should 
be cut off from strikers’ families. 

• A law on picketing stipulating a 
maximum of six pickets should be 
drawn up. 

• A large mobile squad of police, 
ready to employ riot tactics, should be 
trained. 

• Area pay incentive schemes should 
be introduced to divide the miners (this 
was in fact delivered in the late 70s 
before the strike by Lord Joe Gormley 
- subsequently made chairman of the 
Tote, a government betting agency, as 
well as life president of the National 
Union of Mineworkers). 

On reflection we miners were 
starting the strike on the back foot 
anyway. Not only had the National 
Coal Board started to prepare for a 
confrontation when Ian MacGregor 
was appointed chairman in 1983, but 
the NCB, in full consultation with 
prime minister Margaret Thatcher, 
chose the time by announcing the 
closure of Corton Wood colliery in 
March 1984. To rub it in, this was 
followed within days by the revelation 
that 24 pits, six of them in Wales, were 
earmarked for closure. 

Miners across the country were 
acutely aware of the need for a ‘do or 
die’ struggle to keep the pits open except 
where there was proven exhaustion. 
Previously when pits had closed for a 
variety of reasons there had always been 
another colliery where miners could 
transfer without opting for redundancy. 
But now there was the carrot of increased 
redundancy pay, as well as a topping up 
of pensions for those over-50s who were 
prepared to retire early. 


The prospect of transferring to 
another pit was becoming more difficult. 
In my area, the Afan Valley, all three 
deep mines had closed between 1964 and 
1970. In the Llynfi Valley, Maesteg, two 
of the remaining deep mines were shut 
down between 1979 and 1983, leaving 
St John’s colliery, where I was lodge 
secretary, as the last remaining pit with 
over 1,000 men on its books. 

History 

How prepared and motivated was 
the NUM, compared to the state 
under a Conservative government 
and a politically orchestrated and 
nationally coordinated police force 
and judiciary? 

The NUM had been fonned in 1945 
out of the old Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. Instead of a unified structure, 
however, its founding fathers continued 
it as a federation along the lines of the 
MFGB. The famous Communist Party 
miners’ leader, Arthur Homer, who had 
been a founding member of the CPGB 
in 1920, became the first NUM general 
secretary. When the NCB was formed 
in 1947, the flags hoisted at the pitheads 
proclaimed: “This pit is managed by the 
NCB on behalf of the people.” The NCB 
formed area boards to manage this great 
nationalised industry of over one thousand 
collieries and the million men that worked 
in it “on behalf of the people”! 

The NUM consisted of area unions, 
and craftsmen’s sections were also 
created as areas. The rule book allowed 
for full-time officers, down to district 
miners agents and many pit secretaries 
(by local arrangement). Those 
carrying out the backroom finance and 
compensation work were appointed, 
but the top officials were elected by 
ballot and then issued with permanent 
life contracts of employment. 

In 1979 the TUC adopted a pay 
parity policy based on the 1970 Equal 
Pay Act. Many trade union officers in 
various industries used it to link full¬ 
time officials’ pay with that of their 
management counterparts and this led to 
an explosion in pay levels for officials. 
Of course this ‘sleight of hand’ and 
‘smoke and mirror’ pay restructuring 
took place across the whole of the 
movement, but many on the Marxist 
left called for NUM officials to be paid 
the average pay of a face worker. In 
1985 I stood with the backing of my 
lodge and four others for president of 
the South Wales area on the slogan, “A 
miners’ president on a miners’ wage”. 
The argument still stands that an official 
is more likely to fight for his members 
if he is on the same pay and conditions 
as those he represents. 

Within this structure of patronage 
and privilege the left managed to gain 
a number of positions in the union. 
The emergence of Arthur Scargill in 
late 1981 to become national president 
resulted from a mighty campaign by 


the left in the coalfields across Britain. 
He inherited a national executive 
committee, including full-time, life- 
appointed officials, that had a ‘Don’t 
rock the boat’ attitude. There were 
constantly very close votes dividing 
left and right on the NEC. 

This situation prevailed right up 
to the decisive vote at the April 1984 
Sheffield special delegate conference. 
The rule change for 50% plus one to 
decide the outcome of a strike ballot 
was passed. But the motion for a 
national ballot to be held was lost and 
the composite motion put forward 
by the Kent area declaring the strike 
that had already begun an official 
national action was passed by the 
area delegations. There were some 
of us massed outside the Sheffield 
conference who thought that the 
moment to further strengthen the 
strike through engagement with the 
Nottingham and Leicestershire miners 
had been lost, but we put it behind 
us. In the early days of the strike in 
March we attempted to get into the 
Notts colliery canteens and pitheads, 
but were prevented by a heavy police 
presence. 

Notts and the 
ballot 

In late 1983, after we in south Wales 
had been on strike over the closure 
of Lewis Merthyr pit, I was part of a 
delegation of south Wales rank-and- 
file miners and lodge leaders, who 
were invited into the Nottingham 
coalfield with the help of area 
secretary Henry Richardson and 
president Ray Chadburn. We toured 
every colliery, where the reception 
was friendly and courteous. 

In March 1984, following the tragic 
death of David Jones - hit by a brick on 
the back of the head as he left the picket 
line to fetch his car from a secluded 
car park in Ollerton - the Notts miners 
remained off work from that day until 
the announcement of the ballot some 
five days later. Arthur Scargill and 
Henry Richardson addressed a mass 
meeting at midnight held at the gates 
of Ollerton colliery and declared that 
all the Notts branches had agreed not 
to go to work until the area strike 
ballot result. It was a surreal feeling, 
as many were considering retaliation 
for David’s violent death. 

In the area ballot only 26% were in 
favour of a strike, but this was double 
the vote for action held in the ballot the 
previous year. Had the Notts miners 
participated in a further national ballot 
in April 1984, then I am sure support 
would have been even higher. I believe 
that, had a pithead ballot taken place 
whilst we were on strike in April/ 
May 1984, it would have resulted 
in an overwhelming national result 
in favour of strike action over pit 


closures. In these circumstances the 
Notts and Leicester miners would have 
come out on strike, albeit initially with 
reluctance, with their fellow miners 
across Britain. 

A significant ‘yes’ across the country 
may not have been sufficient to win 
the day with every miner and every 
branch in Notts, as many were under 
the influence of government agents who 
had been operating in the Notts coalfield 
since 1979. But a positive national 
ballot result, with the participation of 
Nottingham NUM, would have had 
a legitimising effect. It would have 
put pressure on the leadership of the 
trade unions and the TUC itself to raise 
the stakes in support of the miners, 
forcing the government to concede a 
new colliery review procedure with the 
active participation and final say of the 
miners’ unions. Even the resignation 
of the World War II tank designer, Ian 
MacGregor, was a possibility! 

In 1972 I had been an AUEW shop 
steward at the Cowley car works when 
Notts miners picketed the gates of the 
plant seeking support for their strike 
for a decent pay increase. I remember 
talking to the pickets and was struck 
by a small group at the main gate who 
said they were Tory voters. Things 
like that stick in your mind when you 
are only 21 years of age. How could 
a miner come out on strike and vote 
Tory? But they did. And I believe 
they would have done so again after a 
national ballot result in 1984 in favour 
of national strike action. 

That was in the early weeks of the 
strike. Dave Douglass believes that the 
miners could have won a ballot right up 
to October 1984 (Letters, February 19). 
Of course, had that period been one of 
a series of disputes and parallel action 
by other groups of workers - coming 
together in an alliance for decent pay 
and jobs on the basis of ‘work or full 
pay’, against the anti-trade union laws 
and in pursuit of their own grievances, 
then things might have been different. 
It would even have had some impact on 
the willingness of more Notts miners to 
join the strike action. 

But the truth is that the Tory strategy 
of buying off other sections was 
successful. Car workers were granted 
their pay claims, as were fire fighters, 
council workers and seamen. Why? 
Because Thatcher want to fight on one 
front - against the miners and the NUM. 
The Tories wanted to emasculate the 
brigade of guards of the British labour 
and trade union movement. 

General strike 

In these circumstances how effective 
would a general strike and the setting 
up of councils of action have been? 
In 1926 the nine-day General Strike 
fizzled out, leaving the miners to 
struggle on alone, hungry for the basic 
necessities of life, until driven back to 
work later that year. The miners should 
not have been left to fight on their own 
- that is the lesson of history. The 1926 
miners’ strike was a tragedy, but the 
outcome of the 1984-85 strike was 
a travesty. The TUC leaders should 
have been ashamed for not giving it 
sufficient support. 

Of course, in 1984-85 the miners 
did not starve. Help was at hand 
everywhere, although in some places 
more than others. The creation of 
various types of miners support 
groups, led mainly by NUM branches 
themselves and the wives and relatives 
of miners, were indeed councils of 
action in embryo. Local Labour Party 
branches and the various left groups, 
such as the Communist Party, Militant 
and the Labour Party Young Socialists 
that I was aligned with at the time, 
gave great support, including practical 


organisation to get miners into the 
student unions, the council estates 
and the non-mining areas across the 
country. But there were very few 
examples of trades councils opening 
their arms to miners support groups, let 
alone combining in councils of action. 
There was tremendous fundraising 
in the large cities, but the prospect 
of converting that support into a 
movement towards a general strike 
just did not materialise, even though 
many called for it. 

In July 1984, when the sequestration 
of NUM bank accounts was 
attempted, Emlyn Williams declared 
to demonstrators on the steps of the 
South Wales NUM HQ in Pontypridd: 
“If it takes a general strike to stop them 
taking the funds of the South Wales 
miners then I will call for it.” My hair 
stood on end and I thought, here we 
go! But it did not happen. 

The article from The Leninist, 
‘From the jaws of defeat’, was right: 
the miners “must not fight alone”. A 
“united strike wave ... to be really 
effective must rise to the level of 
a general strike”. Miners support 
committees must be “transformed into 
council of action-type organisations” 
... the committees should consist of 
recallable delegates from trade union 
branches, unemployed workers’ 
groups, trades councils, shop stewards 
organisations and all working class 
political organisations”. 2 

The call was correct. In its wake 
the movement would have been a head 
taller. But that call was barely audible 
except in the coalfields themselves. 

30 years on 

I have no regrets about striking for a 
year to try and save miners’jobs and 
those for future generations. It was 
better to have fought and lost than not 
to have fought at all and we should all 
applaud the strenuous efforts made 
over decades by militant miners like 
Dave Douglass. I do think, however, 
that none of us has the monopoly of 
wisdom in providing the answer to the 
question, ‘How could the miners have 
won?’ The Weekly Worker has gone 
some way along the road to providing 
some of the analysis and some, though 
not all, of the answers. 

The reality is, the miners lost the 
strike. They continued to fight with 
every sinew to stop their pits closing. 
These struggles continued and 
culminated in the 1993 strikes and days 
of action by the miners and wider trade 
union movement over a further 21 pits 
earmarked for closure. 

Attempts to create a single unified 
union were resisted by the NUM NEC, 
but we kept on trying to democratise 
our union. In the 1985 South Wales 
NUM annual conference I moved on 
behalf of St John’s lodge a motion 
calling for the election every five years 
of national and area officers. The result 
was two votes short of the two-thirds 
majority needed. But that year the 
South Wales delegates to the national 
conference were instructed to vote in 
favour anyway. Arthur Scargill stood 
as president in 1986 - five years after 
his first elected appointment. It was 
not the Tories who campaigned for 
that: it was the militant rank-and-file 
miners, who knew that a leadership fit 
for purpose had to be recallable and 
answerable to them • 

Notes 

1. The Ridley plan is explained in I Isaac When we 
were miners Ken Smith Press 2010, p20 (available 
from ian.isaac@yahoo.co.uk or from Kindle and 
Amazon as eBook). Ridley listed the unions in 
order of their susceptibility to strike action and the 
NUM was actually perceived as a middle-ranking 
strike threat. 

2. Republished in Weekly Worker January 29 2015. 
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REVIEWS 


Behind the Psycho drama 

Zoe Howe Barbed wire kisses: The Jesus and Mary Chain story Polygon, 2014, pp306, £12.99 



A nyone who reads a lot of 
music biographies or watches 
music documentaries on BBC4 
will be familiar with the following 
archetype for groups or bands 
entering the music industry. 

The group has initial success and 
develops a following and media 
profile. Said group signs to a major 
music corporation and gets a manager. 
Hard edges get knocked off sound and 
image gets cleaned up. Group begins 
to struggle by the time of third album 
(sometimes earlier). Group gets fed 
up with market expectations and with 
touring - drug and/or alcohol use 
escalates. If group is lucky enough to 
survive, it returns to original sound 
and this is hailed as ‘getting back to 
our roots’. Group splits, with band 
members vowing never to talk to each 
other again (often the manager runs off 
with the money). Occasional pieces 
appear in the media over the following 
decade with a ‘will they/won’t they 
get back together?’ shtick. Group re¬ 
forms and tours; all its recordings are 
reissued; articles and books appear 
stating how important the group 
actually was to the progression of 
modem culture, and so on. 

If this story endlessly recurs it is 
because it is anchored in the hard 
reality of the commodification of 
the music industry. The more clever 
practitioners of this biographical 
industry might relate the history of 
this or that group to a social backdrop, 
although usually the product (the 
music or the image) is magically 
absolved from this process. In the 
ultimate perversion, this biographical 
music industry has shown an interest 
in recent years in celebrating music 
labels - ie, the business arrangements 
used to release music. It does not 
seem to matter whether you have a 
massive enterprise such as EMI or 
a much smaller ‘indie’ label such as 
Rough Trade - or even if you have a 
coffee-table book of hip Blue Note jazz 
covers: it is business that is actually 
being celebrated here. 

The trajectory of The Jesus and 
Mary Chain in the 1980s, 90s and 
beyond, as featured in this book, does 


not differ wildly from the archetype 
set out above, although the group 
does not seem to have suffered unduly 
from corrupt management. Added 
into the tale are that The Jesus and 
Mary Chain was formed by brothers 
Jim and William Reid (guitars and 
vocals), who generally come across 
as pretty depressed, insular characters 
and often unwilling to play the music 
industry’s myriad games. (The group 
was also initially composed of Douglas 
Hart, bass, who has since become a 
filmmaker of some repute; and Bobby 
Gillespie, drums, the well-known front 
man of Primal Scream. ) 

The band formed in 1983 in East 
Kilbride, Scotland, and released their 
first single, ‘Upside down’, on the 
independent or ‘indie’ (ie, unconnected 
with any major music label) Creation 
Records. Swathed in echo and oceans 
of feedback (ie, the so-called ‘mistake’ 
that happens when you hold a guitar 
too close to an amplifier), the record 
meant that scruffy, miserable kids like 
me in 1984 saw the Mary Chain as 
messiahs. The buzz quickly got about 
from music papers such as NME, 
Melody Maker and Sounds - which 
had important roles as arbiters of hype 
in the pre-internet era - that the Mary 
Chain were the ‘new Sex Pistols’; gigs 
descended into riots after the group 
refused to play longer than 20 minutes, 
with ear-splitting feedback the norm. 
In 1985, the Mary Chain signed to 
an offshoot of major label Warner 
Brothers and, in November 1985, 
released the album Psycho candy, 
which instantly assumed a ‘classic’ 
status among the cognoscenti. 

Zoe Howe outlines these events 
in a perfectly component and well- 
documented manner, but it is very 
much the history of the Mary Chain 
in a bubble. The big question that I 
was interested in seeing answered - 
namely, why the group became the 
great hope of 1985 for some - is simply 
absent. The knock-on effect is that 
Howe cannot really explain the band’s 
obvious decline after Psycho candy, 
other than by overbearing narratives of 
familial dysfunction and bad personal 
habits. By this point you might as well 


be reading about Fleetwood Mac or 
some other monstrosity. 

The Mary Chain would probably 
despise me for writing this, but it was 
part of a movement of bands in the 
1980s that is sometimes referred to 
as ‘shambling’ or ‘cutie’ (often this 
got translated into ‘indie’ or ‘indie 
kids’; or later into ‘C86’, after an 
infamous compilation album of the 
same name). These groups were a 
reaction to the glossed and polished 
sound of much of the ‘clean’, 
sequenced pop music in the charts 
at the time - Duran Duran, Spandau 
Ballet and other unmentionables - 
an overtly commoditised form that 
appeared to embrace the prevailing 
Thatcherite ethos. The ‘indie’ bands 
were definitively retro; embracing a 
1960s guitar-led sound that usually 
translated into a set of amateurish pop 
songs. In clothing and style, the 1960s 
also prevailed with mop-tops, Chelsea 
boots and scruffy hand-me-downs 
to the fore. This often took on an 
aspect of immaturity, with children’s 
anoraks becoming popular. Lyrics to 
songs were sometimes self-obsessed, 
but, in a kind of savage inversion of 
corporate individualism, this was 
made over into an insular universe, 
where a procession of doomed souls 
expressed varying degrees of anomie. 
Everything in this movement was 
defiantly out of time, unfocused and 
primitive, and therefore it was a 
fairly clear form of protest against the 
gloss of the mainstream. The Pastels, 
another Scottish group, were perhaps 
the archetypal ‘shambling’ band and 
influenced scores of others, very few 
of which are memorable. 

The Pastels were one of the few 
contemporary groups for whom 
The Jesus and Mary Chain had any 
respect. However, the Mary Chain 
came from the same movement. 
Musical references were retro (Phil 
Spector, the Shangri-Las, the Beach 
Boys, early Rolling Stones, the Velvet 
Underground). The group’s clothing 
and style was a scruffy approximation 
of the Beatles’ Hamburg-era look and 
other 1960s influences, albeit with a 
punkier edge. Words used in song titles 


such as ‘candy’, ‘honey’ and ‘Cindy’ 
had a quaint feel to them. Primitivism 
was the hallmark of the band’s chaotic 
live performances: Douglas Hart 
played a bass with only two strings; 
drummer Bobby Gillespie stood up 
to play a floor tom and a snare; and 
vocalist Jim Reid rolled around the 
floor. Feedback and distortion meant 
the Mary Chain’s early recordings 
were the very opposite of the gloss and 
so-called ‘sophistication’ demanded by 
radio producers of the time. 

However, there were also strands 
in the Mary Chain that set them apart 
from the serried ranks of ‘indie’ dross 
in 1984-85. First, it did not see itself in 
competition with other ‘indie’ groups, 
hence the amenability to signing with 
Warner Brothers. Jim Reid said in 1985: 
“We’re a very commercial group; we’ve 
got our eye on the charts in the USA, 
Britain and all over the world. Our 
direct competition is Culture Club and 
Duran Duran; we’re competing with 
those groups. We’re not competing 
with anyone in the independent charts 
at all. That’s pointless. We ’re trying to do 
what the Beatles did in the 1960s.” 1 This 
bravado was rare among bands that were 
then emerging from the ‘indie’ sector, 
where there was almost a neurotic fear 
of being successful, or ‘selling out’ from 
most quarters. This kind of thinking 
appeared to pose the Mary Chain as the 
leaders of some kind of vague movement 
to sanitise popular music. 

Second, the group’s relentless 
use of feedback on recordings lent 
the songs an epic sonic quality that 
very few ‘indie’ groups, with perhaps 
the exceptions of The Smiths and 
the Cocteau Twins, could match in 
1985. Lyrics were highly condensed 
and striking approximations of the 
‘shambling’ movement’s sense of 
individual alienation, and thus they 
functioned with a distinct ‘pop’ 
sensibility that had not been lost on 
music industry moguls. 

The Psycho candy album was 
therefore a particularly powerful 
distillation of a rebellion against the 
prevailing public mores of Britain, 
projected through a bastardised and 
perverted notion of individuality 


against a landscape of feedback, 
noise and distortion that obscured 
and subverted the clean lines of 
commodification then infecting 
most mainstream music. Lyrics had 
seemingly no collective points of 
reference, perhaps best summed by the 
song, ‘Something’s wrong’: “Another 
day goes by me/Another day of life 
without you/And as I look around me/I 
feel so lonely there’s no-one/No-one 
here beside me/No-one here to help 
to see me through.” This territory of 
broken communication and insular, 
romanticised misery was repeated 
across the album and is clearly 
expressed by the song titles: ‘Never 
understand’, ‘You trip me up’, ‘Cut 
dead’, ‘In a hole’, ‘Taste the floor’, 
‘Inside me’, ‘My little underground’, 
‘The hardest walk’ and so on. 

The music writer, Simon 
Reynolds, says that Psycho candy 
“deserves its classic status because 
of the thrilling manner in which [the 
Mary Chain] juxtaposed their always 
faintly deja vu melodies ... against 
an oddly serene wall of feedback, 
with the two elements of their sound 
- the noise and the pop - not really 
integrated at all”. 2 This judgement 
is partly a result of treating 
popular music merely as a funereal 
procession of styles. Both ‘sides’ of 
Psycho candy, although separate to 
the ear, are enmeshed if you grasp 
their relation to the Britain of 1985; 
its lyrics suggest that the individual 
is merely a repository of misery, 
while its epic wall of feedback was 
a critique of the way that popular 
music in general had slid into a 
bland grave of ‘new pop’, where all 
the bends had been straightened out 
and everything was meant to be shiny 
and new. Psycho candy suggested 
that even the sweetest moments had 
been corrupted and rubbed in the dirt. 

Of course, it could not last much 
beyond that point and by the time 
that The Jesus and Mary Chain’s 
second album, Darklands, came out 
in 1987, the more radical gestures had 
been replaced by an underwhelming 
pastiche of a variety of rock and 
blues styles. When Automatic (1989) 
appeared, the group had produced a 
more synthesised sound designed 
to appeal to US radio, and a host of 
Americanisms were incorporated into 
the songs and imagery (although their 
image was never truly cleaned up and 
the Reid brothers remained relative 
outsiders in the industry). The Mary 
Chain had had its ‘moment’ in 1985 
and it became just another band. 
By commercialising its sound - in 
relative terms - it partially escaped the 
bounds of the indie movement of yore, 
marginalising itself in the process. 

In any case, by the end of the 
1980s, the ‘shambling’ bands had 
become definitively old hat and 
the new ‘baggy’ rebellion was 
taken forward by ‘indie’ groups 
incorporating dance rhythms into 
their musical armoury (Primal 
Scream, The Stone Roses, Happy 
Mondays, The Charlatans and so on). 
Notions of collectivism, enhanced by 
drugs such as Ecstasy, reappeared 
and optimism reappeared, as such 
groups carved out much bigger 
working class audiences than The 
Smiths or The Jesus and Mary Chain 
had ever managed. 

The era of Psycho candy was 
long past • 

Howard Phillips 

Notes 

1. www.youtube.com/watch7v-eY4ZXpsoOUg. 
The interview is wrongly listed on this website as 
being from 1986. 

2. Simon Reynolds Rip it up and start again: post¬ 
punk 1978-1984 London 2005, p521. 
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Collaborators and the ANC 

Jacob Dlamini Askari Jacana Media (Johannesburg), pp305, R225 (£12.25) 
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Anti-apartheid movement: riddled 


N ot wishing to sound derivative, 
I was left grasping for fresh 
superlatives when I finished 
reading Askari. Earlier reviewers had 
already hailed this latest offering by 
Jacob Dlamini in terms with which I 
wholly agreed. 

One such reviewer, Nick Mulgrew, 
noted: “Askari is one of the most 
important, probing and virtuosic 
works of non-fiction published in 
South Africa this decade.” 1 I concur. 
What Dlamini - a journalist turned 
first-rate historian and academic - has 
done is to break new ground at a time 
when the concrete seal of mythology 
is everywhere being applied. 

But he has done so in a manner 
that highlights how difficult is the 
pursuit of that elusive concept, truth. 
In the process, he raises a welter 
of questions that beg examination, 
even if satisfactory answers may not 
be forthcoming. The book is also 
timely, coming only shortly before 
the release on parole of the apartheid 
state’s reputedly most effective 
assassin, Eugene de Rock, who plays 
a significant role in the moral quagmire 
that Dlamini exposes. 

Askari deals mainly with those 
who took the ultimate step of betrayal, 
becoming an ‘askari’, a turncoat who 
went beyond verbal treachery - the 
role of the ‘impimpi’ (informant) - 
to become a torturer and killer. But 
this seems almost incidental, as 
Dlamini focuses on one particular 
South African collaborator, Glory 
Sedibe - ‘Comrade September’. His 
examination of betrayal also ranges 
much wider: he pursues its nature, 
across countries and continents, 
and points to the Tina Rosenberg 
definition of the states of eastern 
Europe as “criminal regimes” that 
tried to incorporate its citizens, while 
those of Latin America were “regimes 
of criminals” that gave not a fig about 
the citizenry. 

So far as I am aware, he is the first 
writer to clearly - and, I think, correctly 
- categorise the apartheid state as a 
hybrid of these two: a criminal state that 
depended largely on collaboration by 
the oppressed citizenry. How this was 
achieved, whether by coercion, bribery 
or the presentation of only limited 
choices in order to survive, is a major 
area of debate that Dlamini opens. 

He also acknowledges, as do 
all too few historians who rely on 
oral testimony, the unreliability of 
such sources, especially those with 
undoubted personal agendas. Much 
the same applies to the dry, official 
timelines sketched by police officials 
that are useful in terms of dates, but 
which seldom contain anything of the 
substance of the person described or 
the actions undertaken. 

But what should be frighteningly 
clear to any reader is that this is not just 
a well-written, absorbing history: it is 
a description of aspects of the world in 
which we now live. It is a world where 
state agencies such as the Central 
Intelligence Agency produce manuals 
on how best to torture and ‘ turn’ victims. 
It is a world in which the compromised 
- whether trained spies or resisters 
turned informers, or askari torturers and 
killers - all too often become absorbed 
back into the mainstream. As Dalmini 
notes, “South Africans seem to have let 
apartheid collaborators slip seamlessly 
into the new order.” 

However, he also reminds us, using 
the words of former Czech president 
Vaclav Havel: “That really means that 
we didn’t cut out the abscess that was 
infecting the whole body.” And so the 
poison of the past continues to course 
through the veins of the body politic, 
spreading the virus of corruption. 


Throughout this absorbing 
narrative, however, I think Dlamini 
successfully demolishes the cardboard 
cut-outs that parade in so many 
narratives about the past - and he 
challenges the simplistic concepts 
of hero and villain. But to me the 
impression that comes through most 
clearly is that the askaris - and their ilk 
in other regions - emerged when state 
forces appeared all-powerful. 

In the South African context of the 
1980s, captured revolutionaries were 
quickly made aware that ‘their side’ 
was hopelessly compromised. And 
the state and its security apparatus 
seemed totally in control. The level 
of infiltration, both by the (sometimes 
competing) Special Branch of the 
police, military intelligence and the 
National Intelligence Service, also 
made an apparent mockery of the 
hardships the captured cadres had 
endured - and sometimes resisted - in 
the camps of exile. 

Also alluded to here is the inequality 
that existed between the leaders and 
the led, and the level of corruption 
within the exiled movements. These 
aspects are touched on and should 
trigger considerable concern and 
more questioning from anyone with 
any knowledge or interest in the 
experience, especially of the African 
National Congress in exile. This is no 
way excuses, justifies or fully explains 
the motivations for betrayal, but it all 
has implications for today. 

When it is realised, for example, that 
the critical ANC appointment of security 
head for Europe, later chief representative 
in London and then Paris, was a full-time 
apartheid state spy, it is no surprise that 
the amount of information available to 
the police torturers and interrogators in 
South Africa was extraordinary. Some 
of the detail of the life of ‘chief rep’ 
Samuel Khanyile (‘Solly Smith’) and his 
fellow London exile and impimpi, Allan 
Wellington Madolwana (‘Francis Meli’), 


an executive member of the ANC and 
central committee member of the South 
African Communist Party, has been dealt 
with in more detail elsewhere. 

However, so much more remains 
hidden and constitutes an ever-present 
danger to the fragile parliamentary 
democracy of South Africa. In this 
regard, I could do no better than to 
quote the final sentences penned by 
Dlamini: “True, Sedibe’s is but one 
story. But it complicates how we think 
about apartheid and its legacies, and 
reminds us of the stories that still 


T he total we receive in regular, 
reliable donations crept up 
again this week, when two more 
comrades decided to up their 
standing orders. BJ increased 
his SO by £10 a month to £25, 
while RE has volunteered a more 
modest £3 per quarter, added to his 
previous £12. He writes: “I know 
this isn’t very much in absolute 
terms, but in relative terms it is a 
25% increase!” 

As I keep saying, every little 
helps. For example, over the last 
seven days £175 in SOs has come 
in - thanks in particular to MM 
(£75), AS (£40) and DW (£20). 
But smaller contributions from 
six other comrades added a further 
£40. 

Two other readers who were 
more than generous were RG, 
who sent in a cheque for £75, 
and JM, who added £50 to his 
resubscription. Great stuff, 
comrades. Then there was £10 


refuse to be told. As a nation, we 
would do well to examine the taboos, 
the secrets and the disavowals at the 
core of our collective memories.” 

A book to be treasured, read and 
reread. The one serious criticism being 
that it has been so sparsely promoted 
and distributed • 

Terry Bell 

Notes 

1. http://bookslive.co.za/blog/2014/11/25/traitors- 
and-truth-nick-mulgrew-reviews-jacob-dlaminis- 
askari. 


each from KR and DN, who both 
clicked on the ‘Donate’ button on 
our website. They were among 
4,642 online readers last week, by 
the way - or at least that’s what 
our stats site tells us. Mind you, 
according to our previous server, 
we were regularly getting some 
10,000 a week more than that, so 
who knows? I suspect that the true 
figure lies somewhere in between. 

Anyway, £320 came in this 
week, taking our running total to 
£1,034. Another £716 needed in 
13 days to meet our £1,750 target 
then - something we sorely need 
to achieve after four successive 
failures since we upped the figure. 
With your help, I’m confident that 
March 2015 will be a first • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Absolutely 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Solidarity 
heading for 
deserved 
oblivion 



Following the logic of nationalism 


T ommy Sheridan’s Solidarity 
group, formed in 2006 as a split 
from the Scottish Socialist Party, 
took another big step towards deserved 
oblivion over the weekend with its 
vote to support the Scottish National 
Party in the May 7 general election. 

Around 65 comrades, according 
to Socialist Worker, attended a 
specially reconvened conference on 
the afternoon of March 14 to decide 
Solidarity’s attitude to the election. 
Sheridan, in the words of Peter Taaffe’s 
Committee for a Workers’ International, 
“has been calling for a vote for the ... 
SNP at the Westminster elections since 
the days following the independence 
referendum in September last year”. 1 
And, since what Tommy says and what 
Solidarity does are virtually one and 
the same thing, this was the de facto 
position of the organisation - much 
to the discomfort of Solidarity’s two 
main participating organisations, the 
CWI’s Socialist Party Scotland and the 
Socialist Workers Party. 

So Saturday’s conference was the 
two groups’ last chance to reverse 
that position and win what is left of 
Solidarity to back the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition in May. It says 
a lot about the strength and influence 
of the two groups north of the border 
that in such a small gathering they 
were unable to win the argument - the 
conference decided to urge those who 
had voted ‘yes’ in September 2014 to 
“consider lending their vote to SNP 
candidates on the basis of continued 
support for independence, nuclear 
disarmament and in opposition to 
unacceptable and unnecessary austerity 
cuts to public services and jobs”. 

The reaction of SPS was to 
immediately walk out, since it claimed 
the decision marked “a significant 
move away from a principled socialist 
position and is a step to the right 
politically”. For its part, the SWP has 
clearly not yet decided whether or not 
to follow suit, for the tiny Socialist 
Worker report merely states that SWP 
members at the conference “argued 


against this” and called on Solidarity 
to campaign for Tusc. 2 

But neither the SWP nor SPS, it goes 
without saying, is concerned about the 
SNP’s nationalism - for them the sole 
problem is the fact that Sturgeon’s 
party, in Holyrood and in council 
chambers across Scotland, in practice 
implements cuts. As SPS says of the 
decision to recommend an SNP vote, 
“This has been done at the same time 
as the SNP-run Scottish government 
and local councils have been carrying 
out brutal Tory austerity.” By contrast, 
“genuine anti-austerity, trade union 
and socialist candidates are standing 
under the banner of the Scottish Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition”. 

Yes, the SNP, like the Greens 
in Brighton, Sinn Fein in Northern 
Ireland and Syriza in Greece, have 
found themselves fronting state bodies 
responsible for implementing austerity. 
In every case members of these anti¬ 
austerity parties declare that they have 
no alternative, and in a way that is 
accurate. Despite the insistence of Tusc, 
and in particular the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, that various 
financial devices can be employed by 
local councils to avoid cuts to services, 
these can be no more than delaying 
measures. Either those heading state 
bodies eventually force through cuts or, 
sooner or later, they will be replaced by 
those more willing to do so. 

And that, as the example of Greece 


demonstrates, applies to independent 
states as much as to local authorities. 
Just as Syriza has been forced, kicking 
and screaming, to accept it must 
oversee most of the troika’s austerity 
measures, so a sovereign Scotland 
would equally be trapped by the 
constraints of global capital. No single 
state can opt out of the world capitalist 
system - unless it is prepared to ‘do an 
Albania’ and preside over desperate 
poverty and even starvation. 

The problem, then, is not that the 
SNP, the Greens or Syriza are not 
opposed to austerity: the problem is the 
global order that forces them into line 
if they agree to take office. Of course, 
a local authority can make a symbolic 
stand, as did the Labour council of Clay 
Cross in the early 1970s, when it refused 
to increase rents in line with the Housing 
FinanceActof 1972. But, in the absence 
of a mass campaign of solidarity, such 
a stand will remain just that - symbolic. 
In January 1973, 11 Labour councillors 
were declared by the district auditor to be 
“guilty of negligence and misconduct”, 3 
ordered to pay a personal surcharge to 
make good some of the money they had 
‘squandered’ and banned from holding 
public office for five years. 

The point is that the SNP is not only a 
bourgeois party, but one that claims that 
independence would permit Scotland 
to opt out of the austerity imposed 
by Westminster. This is a nationalist 
illusion that acts as a diversion against 


the common interests of the working 
class, whose task it is to unitedly resist 
the attacks of capital and pursue our 
own, proletarian agenda. Yet SPS and 
the SWP not only bought into this 
claim: they actively campaigned for 
independence - which, of course, would 
have resulted in an SNP government, 
however reluctantly, “carrying out 
brutal Tory austerity” in Scotland: 
this time when it was presiding over a 
separate sovereign state. 

According to SPS, “The 
independence referendum saw 1.6 
million people vote ‘yes’ in what was 
a working class revolt against austerity 
and the political establishment.” As I 
have explained, that is only half the 
story. Yes, a good proportion voted for 
independence because they believed 
the SNP narrative: an independent 
Scotland would somehow be immune 
from the effects of capital’s global ills 
and be able to end austerity. The job 
of revolutionary socialists was not to 
encourage such nonsense, but to stand 
firm against divisive nationalism - of 
both the British and Scottish variety. 
Tactically, under the circumstances, 
that meant urging a boycott of the 
referendum - neither the status quo nor 
the false, illusory alternative on offer. 

The left dismally failed the test. It 
encouraged the nationalist illusion. In 
this context, at least Tommy Sheridan 
and the Solidarity majority are acting 
consistently: if you sincerely believe 


that an independent Scotland will 
serve working class interests and 
strike a blow against capitalism, then 
logically you should vote for the only 
party able to deliver that independence 
- in UK as well as Scottish elections. 

The CWI reports that, instead of 
voting SNP, “Socialist Party Scotland 
urged Tommy to help launch a new 
party/movement following the 
referendum ...” Similarly, Socialist 
Worker states that SWP members 
within Solidarity “also called for a 
stronger, more united left in Scotland 
to resist austerity”. 

If it was not so sad, it would be 
amusing. Both organisations were 
demanding “a stronger, more united 
left” on the basis of nationalism. 
Both have been marching along this 
diversionary route for years now. Both 
groups happily went along with the 
SSP’s demand for an “independent 
socialist Scotland”. The CWI even 
divided its forces in Britain into two 
separate ‘parties’ - what eventually 
became SPS in Scotland, and the 
organisation with the totally apposite 
acronym south of the border: SPEW • 
Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. CWI statement, March 16: www.socialistworld. 
net/doc/7129. 

2. Socialist Worker March 17. 

3. The Times January 19 1973. 
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